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gly Send cabinet photo and get 12 perfect 


photos for 27 cents post-paid. Cabinets 


returned. Sample 2c. wy - Agents 
wtd. Laxcelsior *hoto Co., Palmer, Mass. 
Boston, Mass., 40 Berkeley St. 
Boston Young Woman’s Christian Association. 
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“On the Fence.” 














If you are ‘fon the fence’? concerning what 
to use for a fence about your grounds send for 
our catalogue. The 


“Hartman” Steel Lawn Fence 


is Strong, Durable and Cheap. 


8. R. READING & CO., 66 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. | 





Cure Without Medicine 


by the 


ELECTROPOISE. 


A Safe, Simple Home Treatment of Marvellous 
Effectiveness. sa oyscenetes and rapid curative 
of disease it has never been approac by any 
other method. None need fail ¢ of great and permanent 
benefit. Illustrated Catalogue with HOME testimo- 
nials, price-list, ete., free. Address, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for the New England States. 


K. M. ELLIoT?T, 36 Exchange Building, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 








At CHILDS’ BUSINESS COLLEGE 
and SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND. 


Our new patented gystem of Actual Business Prac- 
tice from the Start taught students Som day of 
entering until graduation. Largest. . Up-to-Date. 
More students An poesttone —— any school in the East. 
Students received each week. Best catalogue pub- 
lished sent free. Address, 

E. E. CHILDS, Prop., 346 & 348 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

When writing please mention THE COMPANION. 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


pe enters New York. 





Founded 
1858 





The Location 
Jnsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. 
The Statt of Physicians 
len and women of recognized skill and ex 
pe rience 
The Fire- Proof Main Building 
Planned and constructed to meet every need. 
The Facilities for Treatment, Rest and Recreation 
And the — fection of its methods and manage- 
ment under long experience, make this 


The Leading Health Institution of 
the Country. 


Autumn and Winter months considered the most 
favorable for oo ag 

Reached via Del., Lack. and Western R. R. from 
New York or Buftalo without change. 

For beautiful illustrated pamphlet and further in- 
formation, address J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 





Housekeepers should see the new 


FIBER CARPET. 


A Soft, Pliable, Odorless Mattin 
Warm in Winter; Cool in Summer. 


AN IDEAL SANITARY CHAMBER CARPET 
wee All the Year Round. 


Sews together and turns under. 

Does not break or require binding. 

No odors or germs of diseas 

Insects do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break it. 

Double-faced—double wear 

Artistic colors—stylish designs. 

For 30 Days, 

7 Asameans of further introducing 

our Fiber Carpets into New Eng- 

4 land homes, we wi 

m4 regular $1.25 rug, 27x45, 

samples of carpets, 
Express paid for $1.00. 


HODGES FIBER CARPET CO., 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 
50 Esse: 


send our 
with 








|keepers visiting the Food Fair should 
| see our exhibit. 





Too Much 





| Unlike the Dutch Process, 





In Europe and America. 


| Send for Catalogue. 


AMATEUR PHOTO. epee, Chemmeaiasand ee: | 


| tions, 10 cts. in silver. ORE, Medford, Mass. 


12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen min- | 
| Bis copies and return your picture. | 
DAY’S PHOTO COPYING CO., NoRRISTOWN, Pa. 


EXCELSIOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 


eam, Knives of Best Steel. 
Trims quickly. perfectly 
leaving edges clean and 
smooth. No. 1 trims up a 6 
inches, $3.00; No. 2 to 

inches, $3.50; No.3 to 10 ine! a- | 
es, $4.00. | 


RAZOUX & HANDY, Boston, Mass. | 


MUSIC veruan 








Trimming board. 













POPULAR AIRS. 


Pi. — eac 
eces for 25 cents. | 
BY MAIL 
One-Half Regular Prices on | 


F RE E. 
all Copyrighted Pieces. 

HENRY KREY & CO., 327, 329 Washington St., Boston. | 

Green Cut Bone. 
Warranted to Double Egg-Yield. | 
it has no equal for growing little 

chicks. 

— only award at World’s Fair. 
< Write for Special Catalogue and Cir- 
eular ef England’s 4 inest Fowls. Mention Companion. 


WEBSTER & HANNUM, Cazenovia, N. Y. 





Our Bone Cutter 









SIZE 


"THE LATEST FAD. 


our name ee engraved on this 
STERLING SIL worn 
on inside band of your Hat. Very stylish and up to 
date. Almost — Bg ~ 3 back in silver. Thousands 
sold. Price, 50 ¢ post-paid. Paris Hat Mark 
Co., Room 9, Potter St ntaine, New York. 


heavy 





eating causes indigestion, biliousness, acid 
stomach, etc., and as a result ‘headaches.’ 


Ucu SUMB 


relieve headaches by striking at the primary 


Pee 
cause — the condition of the stomach. They 


relieve stomach troubles by stimulating internal 
action. By Mail 25 cents per Box. 


S. WEBSTER & CO., 
63 Warren Avenue, Boston, Mass. | 
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Our wheat is grown in the famous 
fields of the Red River Valley and is 
carefully selected and milled. House 


FISHER & WISE, Agents, 


Boston, Mass. 


DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn. 


WALTER BAKER & Co, 


'The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


> en Cc0as ant Chocolates 


| 
on this continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 











EXPOSITIONS 


no Alkalies or other chemicals or Dyes are used 
in any of their preparations. Their delicious 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


is absolutely pure and soluble, and 
costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERTRNERE. 


Callat Walter Baker & Co." ’s booth, World’s | 
| Food Fair, Mechanics Hall, Boston, and get a 
cup of their Breakfast Cocoa, served FREE 


ex St., Boston. | and a copy of Miss Parloa’s Choice Ree eipts. 


Made of the 
best German 
Silver extra > 
plated with GN 
pure Silver. % 


To any boy or girl who will send us 

3 (2-c.) stamps (6c.) and a list of 5 differ- 
ent things that can be made beautifully 
bright, fresh and clean with Ivor1nE Washing 
Powder, we will send by return mail a Hand- 
some Silver-Plated Napkin Ring. 
tle beauty. Every boy and girl will want one. 
4@ This Offer will not be good after Jan. 





| VYORINE 


Washing Powder 














Every package 
of Ivorine con- 
tains a cake of 
Pure Olive Oil 





EXAMPLES. 
A Shirt, 
A Milk Pail, 
A Tin Pan, 
A Bath Tub, 
Plates, 
Cups. 


It is a lit- 











1, 1895. 
Is a wonderful preparation for 
washing almost everything. Ask 
your mother if she uses Ivorine 
for washing the things on your list. 


Address J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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With our seven-inch back shelf which is 
attached to range flush with the top, the Kear- 
sarge has the LARGEST TOP OF ANY RANGE 
IN THE MARKET. This feature will be 
appreciated by economical housekeepers. 


PRICE WITH FARMERS’ TOP, $31.50. 
WITHOUT FARMERS’ TOP, 


Have your Postmaster witness enclosing of money and registering letter and we take 
risk of loss by mails. For further information address, 


F. P, HOLDEN & COMPANY, Penacook, N. H. 
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The — Range 


is designed and built for satisfactory service; there is no sham in its make up. For the 
housewife who must have the best Range at a low price it has no equal. It is in all 
respects a full-size No. 9 Range, weighing 520 pounds. With flues one inch deeper from 
top of oven to top of stove than in other makes, a GOOD DRAFT is insured. 

The Copper Reservoir holds 28'¢ qts., nearly double the capacity of most makes. While it is 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR FARMERS’ USE, 


Dealers. 


Direct. 


You Save the 


We Pay the 
Freight. 


use upon arrival. 


VALUABLE FEATURES OF THE _ ne oe 


Farmer’s Top. 
TheFarmer’sTop 
is readily placed 
in position by re- 
moving the four 
front covers and 
centre. Amost in- 
valuable feature | 
for large kettles, 
“sugaring off” 
and other special 


work. 





$30.00. 


and has made hosts of friends among the house- 
keepers of Vermont and New Hampshire, it is 
aaa valuable in every kitchen. 

The Kearsarge cannot 
bedbought of Jobbers or 


We Sell to You 


Dealer’s Profit. 


Every Range is thor- 
oughly blacked and 
ready for immediate 
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LITTLE MISTRESS CHICKEN 


Diss 


A Veritable 








By MRS. 


princess as Catharine Chicken, whose 
eyes were always wide and brilliant 
with dreams, and whose lips were as 
tremulous as moonlight. 

The poor, shy, underpaid usher, 
in his shabby kerseys,—‘‘just like 


the negroes wore!” Catharine 
Happening ARTHUR thought with wonder when first she 
of Colonial GORDON saw him,—who taught writing at 
Carolina. ROSE. thirty shillings per annum, arithme- 
anit tic at fifty shillings, and ‘‘mathe- 

In Five Chapters Chapter II. maticks,”’ including the art of navi- 



























The Schooimaster's Wrath and Vengeance. 


ONSIEUR Dutarque, the schoolmaster, had 
been aroused from his perusal of Plato by 


the shrill and growing clamor of his wife, who, on | 


finding Catharine absent, had searched for her in 
every likely and unlikely spot, and had finally 
braved her husband’s wrath by pouring out to 
him her suspicions that the child had fallen into 
the river, been carried off by a bear, scalped by 
an Indian, or had bribed the boy Cupid to take 
her to her aunt’s, where she would probably 
complain of them, to their great hurt and detri- 
ment. 

They did not pause to consider that a baby soon 
forgets, and has no power to harbor thoughts of 
vengeance, nor that timid little Catharine had 
scarcely mental or physical force to plan any 
bold or daring scheme of escape. 

But Mr. Elias Ball was a very important per 
sonage in the Parish of St. John’s, and little 
Catharine was connected on both sides with some 
of the most influential people in the Province. 
She had been put in the care of the Dutarques 
only temporarily, and if aught should befall her 
while with them, woe betide the unlucky school- 
master and his dame! 


If the usher, or assistant teacher, Mr. Macna- | 


mara, had not chosen to absent himself this day, 
Monsieur Dutarque felt sure this thing would not 
have happened, for the child and the usher bad 
from the first shown such a liking for one 


another's society that the schoolmaster and his | 


wife had long ago ceased to concern themselves 
overmuch about their whereabouts outside of 
school. 

The truth was that Monsieur Dutarque was by 
no means a fit person to be master of Childbury 
School. 

It could not be denied that he had the requisite 
qualifications prescribed by law. It was ordained 
*‘That the Master shall be of the religion of the 


Church of England and conform to the same, and | 


shall be capable to teach the learned languages, 
that is to say, the Latine and Greek tongues, and 
also the useful part of the Mathematicks, and to 
eatechize and instruct the youth in the principles 
of the Christian religion as 
Church of England.” 

But these attainments were far from qualifying 
him to have the care of the soul and body of such 


professed in the | 


gation and surveying, at a sum not 
exceeding six pounds per annum, 


a will-o’-the-wisp little woodland | 


was far better suited to guard the | 


soul of a child. 

For, despite his shabby clothes, 
he could meet Catharine on her own 
high ground, where gnomes and 
elves disported nightly under every 
quick-set hedge, where kindly giants 
and malicious dwarfs were every- 
day affairs, and where the whole 
round world was made for little 
boys and giris by a God Who loved 
and trusted them. 

All this aside, the master was 
dreadfully angry at being interrupt- 
ed, and being a coward, was mor- 
tally afraid of blame in case aught 
of, harm should befall his missing 
pupil. 

When dinner-time came and passed 
and Catharine came not, he straight- 
ened his rather dingy neck-cloth 
before the mirror, adjusted the 
buckles at his knee, exchanged his. 
shabby beaded moccasins for low- 
eut shoes with buckles, put on 

his three-cornered hat, gave 

a parting pat to his enor- 

mous cuffs, smoothed down 

his waistcoat till it reached 

nearly to his knees, and bade 

his wife bring him forthwith 
Q his brace of horse - pistols 
and a rope. 

This the woman did in 
haste. She was not afraid of what might have 
| befallen Catharine; but, like her husband, she 
| was mightily afraid of blame, and she agreed 
with great promptness to Monsieur Dutarque’s 
parting injunction not to say a word of the affair 
until he should return. 

Then Monsieur Dutarque strode down Craven 
Street,—trying, even in his excitement, to impart 
by his high bearing a look of majesty to his 
diminutive form,—his long coat flapping against 
his thin legs, and a sense of mingled wrath and 
perturbation in his breast. 

He was prepared for anything—to siay a whole 
tribe of Cussoes or Cherokees with his horse- 
pistois, to lasso an angry bear, or to pull Cath- 
arine out of the deepest depths of Cooper River 
with his rope. - 

When he found the familiar piece of linen 
|lying where Catharine had dropped it, midway 
between his house and the now fast-emptying 
Market Square, it seemed to him an omen con- 
| firming his worst fears; and, turning, he waved 

it with a gesture of despair toward where he 
| knew his wife was watching him through an 
| upper window. 
But when, after long wanderings, he entered at 
| length the grove which occupied the greater part 
of ‘Colledge Square,’’ and there rose before him 
from the foot of the oak Catharine herself. 
frightened and pale, but unharmed, a wild and 
ungovernable rage against the child shook him 
| through and through. As was the measure of 
his former fears, so was the present measure of 
| his wrath. 

Like all cowards, he was a bully, and the sight 
of this startled little sinner,—who had had no 
| dinner, and who had really never meant to run 
| away, though she grew so guiltily pale at sight of 
| him,—instead of appealing to his softer nature, 
| woke a real demon within him. 

He would have liked to lash her with a cowhide, 
as he had lashed slaves when he had been an 
| overseer—which part of his career he had care- 
fully concealed thus far, since making his début 
in the aristocratic parish of St. John’s. 
| But he could not do that. He could not even 
| strike her, as she stood before him, for fear of the 
| Harlestons, the Balls and the Ashbys. 
| must avenge upon her the inconvenience of his 





interrupted study, his uncomfortable dinner, his 
alarm; the haughty look Colonel Broughton’'s 
liveried coachman had given him as he passed 
Market Square, and this weather, 
which made locomotion and exertion of any kind 
a weariness to the flesh. 

He would not thus have accounted for his acts 
in words, but all these were, nevertheless, goads to 
the irritability with which he seized the childish 
arm and shook it. 

‘“‘Sacr-r-r-r!"’ he hissed, with multitudinons r’s 
that, like the rattlesnake’s warning, seemed to 
Catharine to fill the entire atmosphere. **What 
mean you—naughty, wilful wench! Do you 
know what hour of the day itis? What am I to 
say to madame, your mother ?”’ 

Catharine’s lip quivered. She tried to speak, 
tried to hold her head high, as she had seen her 
mother do, tried to answer that she had meant no 


oppressive 


| harm; but it all broke out in one feeble, sobbing, 


childish cry : 


“IT wanted to be outdoors! I wanted to be 
| outdoors !"" 
“Aha! Outdoors, is it?’’ said the school- 


But he | 


Monsieur 


Dutarque 


master, with a malevolent uplifting of the lip that 


left the long and cruel teeth exposed. ‘Out- 
doors? I, myself, will give you enough of 
outdoors, ma’mselle. Outdoors—parbleu! She 
shall haf outdoors, vraiment!”’ 

In his wrath, the excellent English of the 
schoolmaster had momentarily escaped him. 


Straight up Ferry Street he dragged her, she 
making no resistance, and along Church Street as 
far as the wicket gate made in the cedar fence. 
The grip on her arm was like iron, and they met 
no one to whom Catharine conld call to deliver 
her from her angry captor. 





She kept “Flying Childers’ tightly clasped, 
glad in her extremity that her pet would suffer 
without a sound. What was Monsieur Dutarque 
about to do with her? 

I doubt if he had formed any definite plan of 


punishment, but a diabolical idea suddenly 
occurred to him. Perhaps he meant only to 
frighten her for a little while. Perhaps he was 


really half-insane for the moment, carried away 
by the tumult of his anger. 

Perhaps if she had cried out, he might have 
paused and considered what he was doing, and 
fear might have prevented him from going on. 
But little Catharine was limp and white in his 
grasp, and uttered only a frightened moan, which 
he found intensely exasperating. 

So in the shadow of the locust-trees, so full of 
fragrance and the humming of he tied 
Catharine tightly with her back against a tomb- 
stone, her hands behind her and her shoulders 
strained back with cruel knots. 

“V'la!” he said, pausing to look at his work. 
“You s’all haf yo’ outdoors! and ven you s’all 
be fatigne, you may call. 4 


bees, 


Maybe I come.” 


finds the Runaway. 


In adjusting a tinal knot, he noticed her tight- 
clenched hand, forced it open and saw “Flying 
Childers’’ hidden there. He snatched it away 
from her, and the next moment Catherine's pet 


was dashed to the ground, with all the force 
of the schoolmaster’s arm. Then he strode 
away. 


It was a moment too great for tears or sobs. 
Catharine cried out suddenly, in a voice of extreme 
pathos : 

‘““M’sieu” Dutarque—dear M’sien’ Dutarque!”’ 

Then her broke and failed her. The 
plaintive, imploring words echoed against the 


voice 
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walls of the church, but did not move the cruel 
heart of the master. 
‘‘ Dear M'sieu’ Dutarque!"’ she cried again. 
The schoolmaster looked at her over his shoulder 
and slammed the gate behind him. He was gone. 


(To be continued.) 


So ——— 


DEEDS. 


Even one little deed of weak untruth 
Is like a drop of quenchless venom cast, 
A liquid thread, into life’s feeding stream, 
Woven forever with its crystal gleam, 
Bearing the seed of death and woe at last. 


Selected. Archibald Lampman. 
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POLLY POSITIVE. 


My name is Mary Chappelle, and they say I have 
a willof my own. If you have a will of that kind, 
you almost always have a temper, and an opinion, 
too; you knock up against other people, and get 
into scrapes, and make mistakes that you have 
to be very sorry for sometimes. 
experience. 


But, then, if you have no will of your own, you | 


don’t seem to be worth much; people walk over 
you and lead you around, and you have a hard 
time that way. That I know from observation. 

So I’m sure it’s best to have a will of your own. 
But if you have, you have to be careful about your 
opinions. 
my opinions up pretty quickly and sticking to them 
pretty closely. That is why father used to call me 
“Polly Positive.” 

Mother isn’t positive about anything but telling 
the truth and being kind. She never makes up her 
mind herself. Some one has to do it for her. 
Father can be coaxed into anything. I think the 
“positive” must have skipped a generation, and 
come down past father and mother to me. 

Grandpa’s portrait hangs in the parlor. His 
mouth is shut so tightly that it doesn’t look as if he 
had any lips, and his chin is so square that it almost 
has corners. I don’t like to have them say, “Mary 
is so like her grandfather!” Between you and me, 
I think grandpa must have been very homely and 
cross. 

Aunt Salome says he was so stern that my dear 
father stood in perfect dread of him, even when 
father was a young man. And if grandpa was any 
more positive than grandma—oh dear! 

I haven’t any will or opinion or anything else of 
my own where grandma is concerned. I can’t have, 
you know, for grandma is old, and I love her 
dearly. And grandma is just as tender about Trip, 
our dog, as I am about her. 

Trip came to us, and he had to stay because 
grandma wanted him. Nobody else did. He isn’t 


Newfoundland, nor St. Bernard, nor mastiff, nor | 
Skye, nor spitz, nor even black-and-tan—only just | 


Trip; yellow and white, not big nor very little, and 
so fat that his legs stick almost straight out. 

I am not positive any more, at least not very, for, 
you see, I had such a time being mistaken about 
our neighbors. 

We live in acity block, and all we knew of our 
next-door neighbors was their names and how 
many of them there were. East of us lived a man 
named King—there was only himself and son and 
the housekeeper. . They moved there just before 
father was ill, and they were queer people. 

We scarcely ever saw Mr. King. He was out all 
night and abed all day. The son was four or five 
years older than 1, and 
always whistling or 
singing. It seemed so 
silly. He often woke 
me up in the night 
whistling as he ran up 
the steps or bounced 
into the house with a 
whoop. 

Once I overheard 
him say of Trip, “Fine 
dog—he’ll roll either 
way,” and then laugh. 
I was convinced that 
they were very un. 
pleasant people—that 
there was something 
wrong about them. 

Father said I must 
not judge so harshly, 
but that did not alter my opinion. 

One day mother had gone away, 
and it was Sarah’s afternoon out. 
I let the front door slam behind me 
as I ran down to meet the postman, 
and the night-latch was on. Every 
window I could reach was fastened, 
and | asked the German family in 
the house west of ours if I could 
go through and climb over from 
their back porch to ours. They let 
me do so, but I found all the rear 
doors and windows locked; so back 
I came, and tried the front ones 
again. 

“What's the matter?” some one 
asked. 

I looked up, and there was that 
ill-mannered young King. I sup- 
pose he had seen me climbing over 
the railing and prying around. I 
pretended not to hear him, and 
stared at those provoking windows. 
He swung himself over into our yard, and came 
up to me. 

“Shut yourself out?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why don’t you ring the bell?” 

“Grandma can’t hear.” 

“Have you tried the windows?” 

I was too much vexed to answer him that time. 

“Any on the second story unfastened?” 

“The hall window over the front door, but there 
isn’t any ladder.” 

“That’s not a necessity. 

“Of course IT am. 
there like a fly?” 

“You think it can’t be done?” 

“I’m not quite an idiot. I know it can’t be done.” 


Sure it’s unfastened?” 
Do you think I can erawl up 


I know this from | 


Perhaps my trouble came from making | 















Fastened ! 
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Then he crawled up, I don’t know how, but there 
he was. First he was on the lower window ledge, 
then somewhere else, then on the cornice over the 
window, then on that over the door. 

“This window? It’s fastened.” 

“But I know it is not fastened. I had it open this 
morning when I dusted, and shut it without turning 
the catch.” 

“You probably thought so, but it is turned. 
sash won’t budge.” 

I was so provoked by his laughing, as if it were 
a good joke, that I cried out, “You're not really 
trying to raise it! 
| it in half a minute.” 

“So can l, Shall I?” 

I think I must have looked then like grandpa’s 
portrait, for he broke that hateful laugh short off, 
dashed his hand through one of the panes, turned 
the catch, and was down holding the door open 
almost before the glass stopped rattling. 

It was like pulling a tooth to say “Thank you,” 
but how do you think I felt when, in about half an 
hour, there came a glazier to put in the pane! I 
said, “Very well,” and when the man got through 

| I said, ‘“‘Here’s your money.” 

| The glazier seemed taken aback. 

“The gent what sent me paid the bill,’ he said. 
| 


The 


“Told me ’twas a neighbor’s window, but he done 
the damage.” 

I said very sternly, “You will please return that 
man his money. He lives next door. We pay for 
| our own repairs.” 

The glazier looked puzzled, but he looked worse 
when he left Mr. King’s. When mother reached 
home, she found this note from the glazier under 
the door, with the money I had given him inside: 


“the gent ses he pais for wat he brakes. i don’t 
want no 2 prises for 1 gob.” 
Of course I had to tell the whole story. Father 


said, gravely: 

“Daughter, you cannot be too careful about 
intercourse with a stranger, but there is no need of 
being rude, especially when only kindness is 
plainly meant.” 

Mother capped the climax as usual with, “Mary, 
you should not be so positive.” 

Father is rather a silent man, never talking much 
about himself or his feelings, and he had failed a 
good deal in health before we noticed it. The 
doctor said he must go away. But there was no 
one father could leave in charge of his business, 
and so he struggled on. 

“O Polly, Polly!” he would sigh. “If you were 
only a boy! The very qualities in you that seem 
too pronounced for a girl might make you all the 
stronger man.” 

I could not see why being as limp as a rag was 
any better for a girl than a boy; but of course I 
didn’t say that to him. Finally he broke down 
completely, and the doctor said his only chance of 
recovery lay in an entire change. 

Mother’s mind flew round and round in a whirl. 
First she must go with him, and I was to look after 
things at home. Then I must go, and she would 
stay—then both must go—and finally she did not 
| know what to do, nor what was going to become of 
| us all. 

At last I made her mind up for her. She was to 
| go, and leave me to look after grandma, Sarah and 

Trip. Sarah and I always agreed beautifully. She 
| thought everything I did was just right. 





| 


last I cried out, “‘Mother dear, surely I have a 

grain, just a little grain, of common sense!” 

Mother replied, very fretfully for her, “Mary, 
you are altogether too positive!” 

How feeble father looked, and how I hated 
to have him go! After they had gone every- 
thing went on smoothly till I had a quarrel 
with Clara Santz. She was staying with me, 
and we were playing croquet one afternoon 
in the back yard. Young Mr. King watched 
us from behind their shutters. I knew he was 
there, for I heard him whistling, rather mourn. 
fully at first, as if he were lonesome; then he 
changed to something lively. 

I was down on my knees with my back to 

Clara, fixing a wicket, when I happened to 
turn suddenly around, and I de. 
clare if she wasn’t dancing to that 
whistling! I said: 

“What an unladylike action!” 

She said, “What action?” When 
I told her, she flew into a passion 
right away. 

“Mary Chappelle, I never did! 
I was only teetering on my toes.” 

T said, “Clara! Of course you 
are ashamed of it, but I saw you.” 

We had a dreadful quarrel, and 
she went home. I was sorry, for 
father says it is disgraceful to 
quarrel with a visiter, and I 
missed her sadly. But she was 
set in her way, and always sure 
she was right, when I knew I 
was. 

Trip sleeps on a mat at the foot 
of grandma’s bed. One afternoon 
he was missing, and grandma be- 
gan to worry. Sarah was sent to 
inquire of the neighbors, and re- 
ported no tidings of the dog, but 
that the young man next door 
said some one had probably cut 
off his ears and tail, and hung 
him up for a “bolony.” And 
Sarah whispered in an awed tone: 

“Miss Mary, the housekeeper in there said that 
young man was a particular jerker. Do you s’pose 
he’s jerked Trip?” 

I answered, “Sarah, I don’t in the least know 
what ‘particular jerking’ is, but I shouldn’t be at 

| all surprised.” 
Sarah sometimes gets words twisted. She said 
| old Mr. Cramer had a “parallel” stroke, and asked 
the grocer for “‘untormented” bread. I might have 
known there was something queer about “particu- 
lar jerking,” but I was ready to believe anything 
about our neighbors. 
| Grandma would not go to bed that night till we 
promised to sit up till.ten for Trip. He didn’t 
|come, and I was nearly asleep when grandma 
}ealled me. She was on the landing in her bare 


If I were up there, I could open | 


When it was settled, mother began giving me | 
| directions; but they were so contradictory that at | 





| feet, and said she heard Trip scratching at the| “You know—at least, I suppose you know—o 





front door. 
| I went down, but he wasn’t there. I was just 
| fairly back in bed, when again she called me. He 
was whining in the back yard. 

Five times I went down to let in an invisible dog. 


as far as the door to see for herself. I had to 
search the piazza, look under the steps, peek down 
the cellar grating—though he never could have got 
there unless he had been sliced. Then grandma 
had another idea. 

‘Perhaps the light frightened him when he heard 
You had 


| us coming, and he ran round the corner. 
better —” 

“Grandma, I can’t go round the corner at mid 
night after a dog. Trip couldn’t run. When did 
anything ever frighten him? Do let 
| us go to bed.” 

Grandma turned her cap borders 
| toward me in severe reproof. “Mary, 
| you do not in the least understand 
| Trip.” 
| 
| 


You never would have 
thought anybody in a ruf- 
| fled night-cap and flannel 
gown could go up-stairs 
| with so much dignity 


se 
ee 


I was fastening the 
door, when I heard 
young Mr. King open 

their gate and say, “Here, sir—out with you. 
Scamper!” 
| Then a dog barked. I pulled the door open a 
| little way, and cried, “Please put him in our yard.” 

“Why, it’s hardly fat enough for your dog.” 

“It is ours. Please put him in the porch.” 

“Well, if you’re positive —” 

“Of course I’m positive. Do you think I don’t 

know our own dog?” 

“There he is, then.” 
| The dog shot in with a howl, and rushed straight 
up-stairs. I had misgivings when I saw him go, 
| and hurried after him. 
| ing under her bed with a bewildered face. 

“Mary,” she said, “do you expect me to believe 
| that miserable creature is our Trip?” 

I looked under the bed, and was speechless. The 
dog belonged to a family at the end of the block. 
Then there was an unmistakable scratching and 


think I ran down and let Trip in. 
past me up-stairs, without any notice. 
oh, dear, dear! he saw the strange dog, and they 
began to fight! 

Sarah screamed, “Murder! Fire! Thieves 
and I heard the little German next door crying, 
“Boleese! Boleese!’”” But grandma threw a big 


down-stairs just as a policeman rang the bell. 
Next morning the Kings’ housekeeper talked 


gave Mr. Henry a good scolding for putting that 
dog in our house when he knew it wasn’t ours; and 
Mr. Henry laughed and said he couldn’t help doing 
it, the young lady was so positive.” 

Sarah is pretty still usually, but the 
loosened her tongue, and she told everything. 
old housekeeper seemed dreadfully surprised and 


seare 


away sick, or anything about us—not even our 
name. She thought it would be a good lesson for 
“Mr. Henry,” who was the kindest-hearted boy in 
the world, in spite of his capers. 

Sarah went over it all after 1 came home from 
school, and she ended up with: 

“Miss Mary, I think young Mr. King is the very 
mortial picture of your pa.” 

I said, “Sarah !” 

And Sarah said right away, “O Miss Mary, I beg 
your pardon.” 

The bell rang. Sarah answered it, and came 
back to say there was a gentleman in the parlor to 
see me. 

I ran up without stopping to ask who, and there 
was that young man from next door. I just stood 
still in the doorway, but he came right up to me, 
| looking as if he had never laughed in his life. 

“I beg your pardon a thousand times for my rude 
joke of last night. 
joke as long as I live. Of all people—of all places 
—of all times—your father so ill —” 

He broke off and looked at me earnestly. I 
never said a word. 

“T did not know,” he stammered, and yet couldn’t 
seem to speak fast enough, “the name of the 
gentleman who lived here till to-day. We came 
such a short time ago. But our housekeeper says 
it is Wallace Chappelle?” 
| It was a question and I barely nodded. 





“Formerly of Providence, Rhode Island? 
Lewis Chappelle, of that place?” 
“Yes.” 


Son of 


as grandma.-did. | 


| 


The last time grandma insisted on going with me | Henry Chappelle. 


| 










“You do not understand Trip.’ 


| 


There was grandma peer. | 


your father’s first marriage, before he married 
your mother?” 

‘No, sir! I don’t know anything of the kind! 
father never was married before.” 

“Indeed he was, and I am your half-brother, 
Let me explain —” 

“Explain such nonsense as that! Don’t you 
suppose I know all about my father? Your name 
is King. Youare animpostor. Leave the house!” 

“My uncle’s name is King, mine is Chappelle. 
Your grandfather objected —” 

“I should think he would object! 
having a particular jerker stand here and 
himself my brother, when 1 am an only child.” 

“A what?” 

“A particular jerker. You needn’t deny that you 

are one.” 
“If don’t know what on 
earth you mean; but I am 


My 


I object to 
vall 


i iy; your half-brother. Will you 
} please give me your father’s 
address?” 


“No, I will not,” I cried, 
bursting into angry tears. 
“Father is too sick to he 
bothered by impostors. 
Leave the house!” 

He turned pale. “Don't 
you see that’s the reason 
I’ve come? If you only 
would let me explain!” 

I called over the bani. 
ters: “Sarah, send for a 
policeman!” 

“You need not trouble 
Sarah,” he said, and walked 
out, stiff as a ramrod. 

I did not tell grandma. I 
was afraid it would worn 
her, and I cautioned Sarah 

to keep still. Ina day or two 
father and mother came home 
unexpectedly. Father was a little 
better, but had seemed so anxious 
and worried all the time that the 
doctor said it hurt him more than 
the change was doing him good. 

The very next morning after 
they got back, Sarah came breath- 
lessly into the kitchen, where | 
was making cake, to tell me she 
had just opened the door for young 
Mr. King, and he was with father 
now. I dropped the cake into the 
flour-barrel, and fairly flew up-stairs. 

That young man stood by father’s 
chair, and the way father was looking 
at him made my very heart stand stil). 

“You don’t know me, sir,” how his voice shook, 
“for you have not seen me since I was a child in 
your arms. I am Henry Chappelle, your son.” 

Father turned perfectly white, but he held out 
his hand to the young man, and called mother. 

It was all true. Father had married Henry’s 
mother while in college, but kept it from his 
parents, and when she died suddenly two year; 
after, her people, resenting father’s silence, took 
the child away where he could see or hear nothing 
of it. As time went by, father grew more anid 
more to dread speaking of the subject. He hav 
told my mother, but nothing was ever said to me 
about it. 

“I have been bitterly punished for my weak 
ness,” father said, looking from one to the other of 
us with pitiful, hollow eyes. “It has worn me 
almost into the grave. But he is my boy—my son 
Henry. Will you forgive me, Mary? And Lizzie, 
my wife, will you take this boy to your heart?” 

I was crying bitterly, but I made up mother’s 


| mind for her on the spot. 


whining at the front door, and without stopping to | 
He waddled | 
And then— | 


“Oh, she does take him, she does,” I said. 
‘*Mother, mother, he’s your son Henry, too!” 

And mother said it after me, ““My son Henry, 
too.” 


How fast father rallied afterward! This trouble, 


|and not the business, had weighed him down. 


shawl over Trip, and I coaxed the strange dog | 


The | 


sorry, and told Sarah they did not know father was | 





together. 


Henry stepped into the business at once, and lifted 
most of the care from father’s shoulders. He and 
his uncle had been working on one of the morning 
papers—that was what kept them out so late. 

It was quite a while before we could get the 
“particular jerking” straightened out; when we 


with Sarah over the fence. She said, “Mr. King | did, how we laughed. I asked Sarah: 


“Sarah, did Mrs. Hall tell you Mr. Henry was a 
practical joker?” 

And Sarah said, “Yes’m, that’s what I told you.” 

I got a little jealous of Henry sometimes, for 
grandma would rather walk with him than with 
me. I wish anybody who sneers about step- 
mothers and children could hear mother say, “My 
son, Henry.” She does it without any prompting 
nowadays. 

Even Trip will wag his tail for Henry—not as 
other dogs do, for he can’t, but wave it a little. He 
won’t do even that for the rest of us. 

As for me, there never was such another brother 
—the dearest, most provoking, most comforting! 
And when I tell him so—ah! he can’t cure me of 


| this, as he has cured me of some other things, by 
| saying, with the funniest 


twinkle in his eyes, 


“What, Polly—positire ?” M. C. SKEEL. 
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UNTIDY GIRLS. 
Two ladies who had just been calling upon i 
friend were talking as they went down the street 
In the house they had just left they ha‘ 


| been able to look from the room where they sit 


| chatting with their 
I’ll never play another practical | 


hostess into an adjoining 
library in which three young high-school girls were 
studying together, their pretty brows puckered 


| over a lexicon as they struggled with a difficult 
passage in Latin. 


| friend, laughing. 


“A pleasant sight, was it not,” said one lady, 
“those three bright faces, all so intent on their 
work?” 

“Ye-es,” assented the other, doubtfully. 
faces were well enough. So was the work.” 

“Well, what was wrong, then?” demanded her 
“Your tone is hardly enthusi 


“The 


astic.”’ 
“Braid and buttons,” was the brief reply. 
added, “When that grammar dropped my eye 


she 
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followed its fall, and I looked under the study 
table. I saw there a skirt frayed and worn at the 
edges, with a loop of braid hanging that will trip 
the wearer on her way home unless she is careful. 
And I also saw a pair of boots with buttons absent, 
one or two hanging by a thread, and a conspicuous 
lack of blacking. That was not a pleasant sight!” 

Her friend, still laughing, admitted that it was 
not, and asked if the boots and the skirt belonged 
to the same girl. 

“Unfortunately, no. 
students.” 

This little incident calls to mind the fact that in 
the days of our proper great-great-grandmothers, 
who worked samplers and made their own hand- | 
sewed garments, there were untidy girls. General 
Washington had aniece of whom he once wrote to 
his sister, Mrs. Betty Lewis. 

“Harriet has sense enough,” he declared, “but 
no disposition to industry, nor to be careful of her 
clothes. Your example and admonition may, with 
proper restraints, overcome the two last. And to 
that end I wish you would examine her clothes and 
direct her in the use and application of them—for 
without this they will be (I am told) dabbed about 
in every hole and corner, and her best things 
always in use.” 

Sister Betty was equal to the emergency, and a 
later letter records that Harriet had ceased the evil 
practice of “dabbing’” garments where they did 
not belong, and had become an exemplary young 
woman. 


There were two slatternly 
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THE OLD CHAIR. 


Of all the cheap treasures that garnish my nest, 
There’s one that I love and cherish the best. 

For the best of all couches that’s padded with hair, 

I never would change thee, my cane-bottomed chair! 


Selected. — Thackeray. 
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TOLD AT AGASSIZ HALL. 
In Four Chapters.—Chapter II. 
In Greenhill Blow-hole. 


Atter Eleanor had told how the Skrelling came, 
the young people took me around Agassiz Hall to 
inspect their collection more closely. When we 
had resumed our seats my desire for another story 
was keen. 

“And now what was Billy’s narrow escape?” I 
asked. 

“Billy must tell you about that,” replied Eleanor. 
“I have done my part as an historian. Come, Will, 
you must tell about your adventure.” 

“Oh, I can’t!” exclaimed Will Mixer, in some 
dismay. 

“Yes, you can! Yes, you can!” eried a dozen 
of his fellow-members. “Come, Billy, come! If a 
fellow will have such awfully narrow escapes as 
yours, he must expect to tell about them. But we 
will all help you if you leave out anything.” 

Billy came forward, and was escorted to a seat 
near the head of the reading-table. 

“I don’t know how to begin,” he pleaded. 

“Once upon a time,’ Billy,” prompted Miss 
Masterman; and then Billy told this story: 

“What they call my ‘narrow escape’ happened 
the time we went to collect rose quartz and other 
mineral specimens. You can see some of them in 
the case yonder, and some of them are outside the 


m 


hall. I think it was a year ago the tenth day of 
May last. If I am wrong our secretary can correct 
me.” 


“That point is of no consequence, William,” 
observed the secretary, with official gravity. 

“All right, then. We had heard that there were 
masses of beautiful rose quartz, as well as quartz 
crystals, at a place called Gilford’s Ledge, twenty 
miles or more from here; and as rose quartz spec. 
imens look very pretty set out in front of a house, 
we decided to make a trip there, and also to collect 
all the other minerals we could find, as the begin 
ning of a cabinet of specimens. 

“We set off Tuesday morning. 
teen of us in the barge Wagon. 
pass the first night at ‘Drayton’s,’ a place where 
summer-boarders are taken; the next night at 
Melvin Harcomb’s in the town of Greenhill; the 
third night. at Poplar Tavern in Dixmont, expecting 
to get home by Friday evening. 

“We carried sledge-hammers, a crowbar and 
hand drills, and two pounds of powder and a coit 
of fuse, for we expected to do a great deal of rock 
breaking, and we thought also that we might want | 
to blast the ledges. 

“We all wore old clothes. | 
much interested as any of us—more so, I think; I 
believe they first proposed the excursion. But all | 
I need say of our trip to Gilford’s Ledge is that we 
xot a heavy load of rose quartz, and also some very | 

| 


There were six 
Our plan was to 


The girls were as 


pretty crystals, from a great seam in the crags 
where we blasted away the rock. 

“For my own part, I like to collect mineral speci 
mens better than to gather flowers and growing 
things. A handsome crystal never fades and 
withers, and does not need to be packed away in 
folders, or bottled in alcohol. You can always 
keep itin sight where you can enjoy it. 

“Our girls say they like botany better than 
mineralogy, because vegetables and flowers have 
life. But I say that crystals have life, too—not 
quite like that of a flower, perhaps, but a certain 
life, and that is the reason why they take such 
beautiful shapes. All erystallization is an expres- 
sion of the life there is —” 

“Yes, yes, Billy, we all know about your theories 
of life in erystals,” said Eva. “But it was your 
escape that you were going to tell us about, you 
know.” 

“So it was. Thank you. I got side-tracked a 
little. Well, we voyaged around Thursday into 
the town of Greenhill, and we thought we would | 
£0 to see the ‘Blow-hole.’ Greenhill is nearly all | 
hills, mountains and forests, with a few ponds | 
thrown in, and the ‘Blow-hole’ is situated on one 
of the mountains, overhanging a pond. 

“Itis a queer mountain, a very high crag facing 
the pond. The top of it is flat, and extends off to 
the northeast in a long ridge; but on the pond side 
it falls off in a precipice of three or four hundred | 
feet. No trees grow on the flat top of the cliff, | 
although otherwise the mountain is mostly cov- | 
ered with spruce woods. 











“There are several acres of open ground on the 
summit, and it looks as if trees had never grown 
there. If you beat on the hard ground, it gives 
back a kind of hollow murmur. This was noticed 
years ago by hunters and pioneers. They con- 
ceived the idea that there was a great cavern be 
neath. 

“At last a man named MeAllister and another 
set about sinking a shaft in the midst of the 
open ground on top of the mountain. McAllister 
seems to have thought that he might tap the cavern 
and perhaps find something valuable in it. He and 
his companion labored an entire day and most of 





| the next, when suddenly the bottom dropped out! 


“Yes, it dropped plump from under them. They 
almost went down with it. The dirt, or rocks, 
dropped from under their feet with a hollow, 
rattling noise; and then, whish ! up flew a fearful 
dust on a strong current of cold air that nearly 
smothered them. But they jumped little 


on a 


=. 





the Blow-hole 


Caught 


in 


staging which they had placed to shovel dirt on, 
and succeeded in getting out of the hole. 

“Afterward they lowered lanterns the 
shaft, and one of the men went down eighty or 
ninety feet, but discovered nothing. The opening 
still led downward, and the same chilly draught of 
air rose upward as from some big chimney. It 
goes on blowing still, summer and winter, much the 
same. So it has received the name of Greenhill 
Blow-hole. 

““Many persons have visited the mountain, and a 
good many have gone down into the hole with the 
notion of finding out where the cold air comes 
from; but none of them could find out the cause, 
and so the hole has remained a local curiosity. 

“There are few roads in Greenhill, and those are 
bad. Wecame in by one that skirts Otter Pond— 
the pond at the foot of the mountain where the 

slow-hole is. We intended to visit the hole itself, 

so we boys bought two hundred feet of hemp line, 
intending to lower a lantern and a self-registering 
thermometer into the hole. 

“Itis abouta mile from the road up the mountain- 
side to the Blow-hole. 
fed them, and our party of sixteen went up through 
the woods on the north side and climbed to the open 
plat at the summit. 

“A mound of gravel and stones near the hole 
still shows McAllister’s work. The hole itself isa 
ragged one, twelve or fifteen feet in diameter, 
beside a long, flat rock. But we soon found that it 
did not go directly downward, as we had supposed, 


down 


| but slanted off diagonally after a perpendicular 


descent of twenty or thirty feet. We could not 
lower a lantern or anything else directly into it. 
“At last I told the other boys that I was not 
afraid to go down into the hole if they would agree 
to hold the rope carefully. It did not seem to be 
a dangerous feat by any means. The current of 
cold air that we had heard of was nothing alarming. 





We hitched out our horses, | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“A strong pole was laid across the hole at the 
top, and to this one end of the rope was tied. I 
then rigged a loop in the other end to put one foot 
in. Then, getting a good grip onthe rope, with the 
lantern ring over one wrist, I told the boys to lower 
away.” 

“We did not want him to go down,” Eleanor 
Mann interposed. “It was a dreadful hole, and a 
queer, damp odor came out of it.” 

“No, but there was really nothing alarming about 
it. No more so than about a well that you could 
not see the bottom of. The me down 
slowly. It was a good, strong rope; I was not in 
the least afraid it would break, and I knew the 
boys would be careful. I had the ring the 
lantern slipped over my wrist, and held to the rope 
with both hands. 

“The trouble came when I reached the place 
where the hole slanted off sidewise. There 1 had 
partly to slide down over rocks, keeping one foot 

in the loop of the rope all the while. 

“It was an odd sortof place. The sides 
of the cavity, twelve or fifteen feet wide, 
were ledges, very rough and black, but 
dry. 1 held the lantern out frequently, 
and saw mostly dry rocks about me, but 


boys let 


of 





there were great, wide crevices. 

“The hole slanted so steeply that no one 
have crept down or up without 
falling; so I was obliged to slide over 


could 


the rocks, keeping my weight mostly in 

the loop of the rope. Yet the only thing 

which really disturbed me was that some 
of the great stones were loose, as if they 

had slid kind of chute. But I 

tried each one with my foot, and they 

seemed not to be dangerously loose. 
“The air drew up so strongly and so 
steadily that the boys above could hear 

If I 
they checked my descent instantly; 
1 could not hear what they said. 

y “Every few moments they would stop 
lowering me, as if they did not want to 
let out more rope. Then I would shout, 
‘Lower away!’ and they would let me 
glide slowly down again. 

“When Lhad got down about a hundred 
and forty feet, the hole suddenly nar 
rowed. At first I thought that I had 
come to the bottom; but I found that the 
air still sucked up strongly through a 
big square chink between two stones. 
I decided at first to stop there. Then I 
thought there might possibly be some 
thing worth discovering not far below, 
and called up to the boys to lower away 


down a 


every word I said. called, ‘Slow!’ 


yet 


again. 
“This narrow part of the hole was 
almost perpendicular. I went down 


easily enough for twenty or thirty feet. 
For the most this distance the hole 
was sa narrow that I could touch the 
rocks on each side. Then it bulged out 
into a kind of damp, slippery chamber, 
where I heard water drip. 

“I knew that the rope must be nearly 
all let out. 
so I called up to hoist gently. They began 
to pull me up very slowly; and then I 
could feel that the rope did not play 
freely up where it slid on and over the 
rocks and stones on the long slant. 

“They continued pulling, and I rose 
with ltttle hitches. Then suddenly I 
stopped short. 
the boys were resting; but in reality the 
rope had run under the edge of one of 
the loose rocks on the slant and hitched. 

“After a moment or two I shouted, 
‘Hoist away!’ One or two of them re- 
plied, but I could not make out what 
they said, and I called up, ‘Hoist away!’ 
again. 

“With that I felt the rope tighten 
rise a foot or two. Then it stopped, 
instant I heard 

rumbling, grating, booming sound far up 
overhead. I knew instantly that a rock 
was falling down. I expected it would 
erush me and kill me. 
“Oh, how I cringed! Crunch! crunch ! 
It came bounding and butting down, 
hitting against the sides of the hole, and 
lodged with a heavy jar on the edges at 
the narrow part of the hole a few feet over my head. 

“] was covered with powdered rock and bits of 
stone. The shock nearly stunned me. If my head 
had been above that narrow place I should certainly 
have been killed. 

“All the party above heard the rock go down; 
and dust flew up in their faces. I heard them cry 
out, and some of the girls screamed.” 

“Well, to be sure. We naturally supposed that 
the foolish fellow had met his death,” explained 
Eleanor. 

“So l called out, as quickly as I could raise my 
voice, that I was all right. But I found I 
wasn’t, for on holding up the lantern I saw that the 
fallen rock had so completely blocked the narrow 
hole over my head that there was barely room to 
put one’s arm up beside it. 

“I was in a bad fix. It appeared to be a large 
rock, and it had fallen down in such a way thata 
big derrick would have been required to hoist it 
up. Still the rope had not caught or cramped. It 
played free in the crevice beside the stone. 

“I did not want to frighten the girls by raising 
an alarm; but I felt sure that neither the boys nor 
any party of men whom they could collect in that 
town would be able to Woist that big rock out. 
There was a prospect that I might have to stop 
there indefinitely, with my foot aching in the loop 
of that rope. 

“As I rested my feet in a crevice and thought the 
situation over carefully, I remembered many 
speculations as to how or where the air came in at 
the bottom of the hole. It seemed that there must 
be some opening below. Since I certainly could 
not get up the hole, I thought that I might as well 
try to get to the lower end, if there was any. 

‘But I needed the rope to get down by; so after 
thinking it over again and plucking up my courage, 
I called out to the boys to cast the rope off the pole, 
untie the knot in the end of it and let it drop down 


ot 


and 
and 
at the same 


soon 


I had had about enough, too; | 


At first I concluded that | 


a kind of | 
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tome. They shouted and shouted to me in reply. 
I could not distinguish what they said; but they 
seemed to think that I was crazy, and would not let 
go the rope.” 

“Yes, we did he was crazy,” 
Frank Mann. would 
Even after he called out to us that he could not get 
back up the hole, we did not know what to do about 


think observed 


“Anybody have said 


80 


letting him have the rope.” 

“But at last dropped it, after 
difficulty I made a hitch with one end of it around 
the angle of a rock, and then lowered myself again 


they and some 


Whether I should ever get back or not was doubt 
ful, but what I was most afraid of was that I should 
come to water 

“When I had let myself down forty or fifty feet 
past the place where the hole widened out, I came 
to another slant where I could work my way down 
the rocks without depending much on the rope 
The ledges were wet and dripping here; and |! 
came to beds of ice among the rocks. I never saw 
place, and I fell partly the 
lantern and broke the glass, so that it flickered and 
burned badly. 

“After that I could see but dimly, and 
sliding and groping over ice for a hundred feet o1 
should think—great of partly 
How high or wide the hole was overhead 


such a slippery on 


went 


more, I beds ice, 
thawed. 
here I could not see 
here, and the descent was less steep 

“After a while I saw a little pale glint of light 
around a corner of the black rock. I 
round it, and then saw what I knew 
daylight through a seam in the rocks of the cliff 


It seemed more like a cavern 


crawled 
must le 
fronting the pond. 

“Next I heard the waves swashing only a few 
feet below. There was room to craw! out; and as 
soon as I had emerged into the beautiful light of 
day I shouted, as 
know where I was. 
still, listening and 
trying to gain some tidings of me 

“Some minutes passed before I could make them 


much for joy as to let the others 





They were all up the mountain 


calling down into that hole 


understand where I was; for, as ] was down at the 
foot of the cliff, my voice was echoed from across 
the pond. They after a 
time, and my sister here wept over me!” 

“Iam not sure he deserved it,” said Eva, with a 


came swarming down 


smile. “A pretty spectacle he made when we 
found him! His face and hands were covered with 
blood, and his clothing was soaked, and fairly 


worn out with sliding over stones!” 
“But I had solved the mystery 
Blow-hole,” replied Billy. “I knew 
there, for 1 went clean through it.” 
Cc. ae 


Greenhill 
was in 


of 
what 


STEPHENS 
(To be continued.) 
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CLEVER MONKEYS AT THE 


By George Manville Fenn. 


ZOO. 


In 


Two Parts.— My Poor Relation. 
“I'm 

you, old chap,” 
1 thought, as I stood 


in front of the orang 


very serry 


for 


utan’s home in the 
4 Regent’s Park Gar 
ify; dens, London. For 


1 wondered why the 
miscalled noble lion 
and the other savage 
cats should live in a palace with ample grounds for 
exercise, while man’s nearest relative should be so 
ill lodged. 

Jack’s quarters were in a dismal, gloomy, stuffy 
edifice. His next-door neighbors on one side were 
a couple of armadilios, with a propensity 
turning over on their backs to sleep, a position 
from which they could not change without help 
On the other side was that monstrosity, the giant 
ant-eater. 

The orang-utan’s roomy cage was carpeted with 
straw. It had strong iron bars to keep him in, 
four large hot-water pipes to make believe it was 





for 


| the tropics, and nothing visible inside but a shabby 


one cornell 


rat 


straw, 
would 


in 
have 


dog-kennel, half-full of 
This was a prison that 
mope. 

Nothing of Jack was visible except, in the dog 
kennel, a patch of long, reddish-brown hair half 
hidden by straw. A steady inspection showed that 
the patch gently rose and fell. 

“Retired for the night?” I asked the keeper. 

“Oh no, sir, he hasn’t got his rug yet. Don’t let 
him have it in the daytime because he picks it to 
Here, Jack! the gentleman wants to see 


made a 


pieces. 
you.” 

There was a slow motion amongst the straw, and 
Jack—John Borneo, doubt, 
out of the dog-kennel, looking at first like a small 
human being who had been trying to transform 
himself into a hairy He seemed to have 
succeeded as far as the body and great forelegs 
—or arms—were concerned. 

Then the head, with its scanty crop of hair and a 
small, pensive-eyed, ugly, but not unpleasant, face, 
was raised. The small was twitched, 
the enormous, tightly drawn lips moved slightly, 
Jack say, “Here I am, but don’t 
bother am tired this sort of 
thing!” 

Then the cage door was unlocked, and in response 
to the keeper’s “Come along!” the prisoner came 
out. He partly climbed along the iron door, and 
was partly helped, like a deformed child, into the 


no by rights—came 


spider. 


very nose 


seemed to 
much. I 


and 


me so of 


keeper’s arms. 

Jack is five years old, but he looked quite fifty as 
he wrinkled his forehead, passed one long, hairy 
arm round the keeper’s shoulder and then 
meekly waited for orders. 

“Shake hands with the gentleman.” 

Jack put forth his human-looking hand calmly 
enough and shook hands, pressing with firm, strong 
fingers, and displaying rather a diminutive thumb 
A glance at his hind legs showed that they were 
shrunken, crooked and apparently of secondary 
importance to a creature which in its native state 
lives in great forest trees and swings from bough 
to bough by its powerful hands. 


over 





“Now go back again,” said the keeper; and Jack 
shuffled back very awkwardly to sit just inside the 
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cage and wait to go through the rest of the 
performance taught by the keeper to while away 
the weary hours of their lives. 

“Now, then, where are the straws ?”’ 

Jack produced a couple of short pieces from 
the floor. 

‘Now put one through the keyhole.” 

Without hesitation, but in a slow, dreamy way, 
the wild boy of the woods pushed a straw through 
the keyhole for the keeper to take. 

‘‘Now another through that little crack." 














Through the Keyhole. 


Jack obeyed, and the end of a tiny straw 
appeared through an orifice in the ironwork. It 
was as carefully drawn out as a thread would be 
by an old lady through the eye of a needle. All 
the time there was a calmly serious look in the 
ape’s face, and a deliberation of movement which 
suggested that it felt how necessary it was to be 
careful in everything it did. 

‘‘Now then, put a straw in my buttonhole.”’ 

Jack picked up another piece, outstretched his 
long arm, and carefully inserted the thin, brittle 
straw in the front of the keeper's coat, as if it 
were some choice orchid for show. 

**Now one in the gentleman's buttonhole.”’ 

The process was gone through once more, the 


animal perfectly comprehending each command. | 


Though this was all the result of constant repeti- 
tion in the same rotation, it seemed precisely as if 
the orang-utan possessed reasoning power and a 
perfect understanding of every word said. 

Then came the reward for the little task, the 
keeper producing a couple of piece; of pear. 

“Which will you have? 
little piece ?”’ 


Jack preferred the small piece, took it quietly | 


enough, and began tuo eat slowly, biting as a boy 
would bite. When the piece was finished there 
was another order. 

‘“‘Now take the other piece out of my pocket." 

The long, hairy arm was reached out of the 
cage, the lappet of the coat pocket lifted, and a 
piece of pear taken ont. 

“That will do.” 


Instead of hurrying back to the kennel, the ape 


sat down in a half-reclining fashion in the straw, 
and quietly munched the pear, looking at us 
meekly from time to time, while the keeper 
locked up the cage and discoursed about the little 
animal. 

I asked why it was that a creature whose whole 


existence in a wild state was passed in trees, was | 


not provided with something better than the 
stump in a corner. 

‘Because he don’t care for it, sir. He never 
hardly goes up that. We hada rope for him to 
swing by, but he pulled it all to pieces, and when 
the end was bound with wire, he picked it to 
pieces all the same.” 

As the keeper, evidently glad of some one to 
talk to, chatted away about his companion, Jack 
devoted himself to his piece of pear, and finished 
it to the last scrap, before reclining upon one 
elbow in the most deliberate way and carefully 
selecting and breaking off a fresh piece of straw, 
which he proceeded to use as a toothpick ! 

There was something inexpressibly ludicrous 
in Jack’s use of the straws. His old-looking, 
wrinkled face seemed to play with varied emo- 
tions, being now screwed on one side so that a 
back grinder could be reached, and then smoothed 
as the front teeth were gone over one by one. 
The operation gave me a good view of incisors, 
molars and the largely produced canine teeth. 


The color of all suggested that the keeper might | 


well devote a little time to teaching his pupil the 
use of the tooth-brush and powder, though it is 
doubtful whether Jack’s personal appearance 
could be improved. Soap, water, scissors could 
do nothing in that way. 

The hair upon Jack’s head is exceedingly thin, 
and suggestive of the necessity fora wig. Hair- 
restorers would be vain, for you cannot restore 
that which has never existed. In fact, nearly 


the whole of the ornament of the head appears in | 


Jack’s case to have slipped down upon the back, 
where there is an abundant mane sufficient to 
throw off the tropical rain in his native Borneo, 
the country where his kin are chiefly found. 

When I spoke of the peculiarly ancient look in 
the creature's face, the keeper said : 

“Looks old, sir? Yes, and they look as old as 
that when they’re born.” 


The bi: piece or the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


tooth-picking was at an end, and the ape was 
resting after his exertions. He was lying down 
now, and placing one hand under the cheek with 
quite the action of a weary child. He looked at 
us as if expecting to be asked to do something 
more, but as no fresh orders came, his eyes soon 
wandered dreamily about as if he felt that doing 
nothing was the pleasantest existence, after all. 

“Is he ever vicious? Does he bite ?”’ 

The keeper looked almost amazed at the ques- 


tions, though they were natural enough taken in | 


connection with the powerful jaws 
and massive garniture of teeth. But, 
unlike many of his monkey relatives 
in the gardens, Jack is perfectly 
amiable, attached to his keeper, and 
coming to him at a word. So gentle 
does the nature of this animal seem 


the monster of the jungle, four feet 
six inches tall, and far more heavily 


would be unoffensive unless attacked. 
Poor Jack’s future is easily fore- 
told. In spite of rugs and hot- 
water pipes, this native of a 
hot jungle land 

near the equator 


our variable cli- 
mate, as all his 
= predecessors 
have done. 
“Yes, 
says the keeper, 
it’s the cold 
| east winds in March that they can’t stand.” 
| Good-by, Jack,” I said. 
Jack gave me a curious, pensive look with his 
| soft brown eyes that might have meant, ‘I 
| wonder what you're going to say about your 
poor relation ?” 
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| A NOBLE SCORN. 
| A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn: 
To scorn to owe a fm | over long; 
| To scorn to be for benefits forborne ; 
To scorn to lie; to scorn to do a wrong. 
Selected. —Lady Elizabeth Carew. 
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A FRENCH PRETENDER. 


On the eighth of September the so-called Count 
of Paris, who was Prince Louis Philippe of the 
once royal house of France, and who would have 
| been king in that country if events had not over- 
thrown the monarchy, died in England, where 
| for eight years he had lived in exile, but in 
luxury. 

By a law of the French Repablic, adopted in 
1886, no direct heir of a family which has once 
reigned in France can live in the country. The 
| Count of Paris had been put by the republic in 
| possession of the immense estates of the House of 
| Orleans,—the branch of the Bourbon family to 
which his father belonged,—and was consequently 
| very rich, and though an exile, very influential 
for a time in French politics. 

His death has little of interest to the world 
except in the new demonstration which it has 
| given of the stability of the French Republic. 
| The empty honor of the succession to the imagi- 

nary throne of France fell by the death of the 
Count of Paris to his eldest son, Prince Louis 
Philippe Robert, a young man of twenty-five 
| years, who is called the Duke of Orleans. 

This young man has already given proof of 
possessing a very different temperament from 
| that of his father. The Count of Paris, who 
rendered good service in the American Civil War 
on the staff of General McClellan, was a man of 


literary tastes, of pacific disposition and of calm | 


judgment. 

He had offered no active opposition to the 
republic in France, and though he sometimes 
| posed as the heir of the monarchy, and nominally 
| favored its restoration, he is not known to have 
| had a part in any intrigues to restore it. 

At certain epochs in his life, at any rate,— 
| notably before the death of the Count of Cham- 
| bord, in 1883, made him the heir of the old 
| Bourbons as well as of the Citizen-King” Louis 
| Philippe,—there was fair reason to suppose that 

he was at heart a friend of the republic. 

The moderation and good sense of this exiled 
| prince attracted to his name a considerable party 
| in France who inherited conservative or monarch- 
| ical opinions, or who had no confidence in the 
| Stability of the republic. 

Many followers of the Bonapartist cause, 
| believing it vain to hope for the restoration of a 

Bonaparte to a French throne, were also inclined 
| to support the not very strenuous pretensions of 
| the Count of Paris. 


His son, however, has given evidence of a) 


| different temperament. In 1890 he went to 
| France and, in a somewhat theatrical manner, 
; attempted to enlist as a common soldier in the 
| French army. 

As he came under the terms of the law of 


| expulsion already alluded to, he was arrested and | 


| held in a nominal imprisonment for a short time, 
| and then conducted to the frontier. 


dangerous. 
Since his father’s death he has publicly assumed 


that it is quite reasonable to suppose | 


and massively built than a man, | 


will succumb to. 


sir,” | 


The incident | 
| created more amusement than excitement, and | 
| few people have regarded the young man as really | 


| a somewhat threatening attitude toward the repub- | 


| campaign in France. But, as no one takes the 
| Duke of Orleans very seriously, all this has made | 
| no other impression on the politics of France than 
to weaken perceptibly the monarchical party. 
The practical recognition of the republic by 
| the pope, the almost total disappearance of the 
| Bonapartist party, and the death of the prudent 
| head of the monarchist party, have left the French 
| Republic a clearer field than‘it has ever had before. 
The Bonapartist party, indeed, maintains a 
certain organization under the nominal leadership 
|of Prince Napoleon Victor, eldest son of Prince 
Napoleon, who was nicknamed Plon-plon. This 
| young man, who by a sort of common consent 
had been hit upon as the heir expectant of the 
Bonaparte honors, is now an officer in the Russian 
army. But his followers are few, weak and not 
| united, and his party has even less prospect of 
success than that of the young Duke of Orleans. 
With a strong and patriotic president, liberal in | 
ideas and conservative in action, and a parliament | 
inclined to hold fast in his support, France | 
appears to be in no present danger from its | 
‘*pretenders."’ | 
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SHADOW. 


Gray clouds hang o’er the fallen sun, | 
And the meadow-lark’s flutes are faintly blown, 
From far meads, o’er the cornfields dun 
Lying low and lone. 
Fine and thin are the mist shrouds spun ! 
Ly the night’s cold hands, now the day has flown, 
Shrouds all white for the cornfields dun | 
Lying low and lone. | 
Stillness: save where the little streams run | 
Whisperingly, and the wind makes moan; | 
And Darkness bows o’er the corntields dun | 
Lying low and lone. | 


INGRAM CROCKETT. | 
| 
| 
| 
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GOOD GOVERNMENT CLUBS. 


Young men sometimes say that they would be 
glad to use such influence as they have to aid in 
bringing about better city government, but that 
no opportunity is opened to them. They may go | 
to the caucuses, or even be chosen delegates to | 


the conventions, but they find that some master | 


| power controls these agencies so that their voice | 
or vote is of little avail. 
Recently there have sprung up in some of the | 
| larger cities associations which give exactly the | 
| opportunity which these and other young men | 
have so long looked for. The associations are | 
|; non-partisan; and their only purpose is. by 
|common action and by the force of numbers to | 
influence those who are masters of the politics of | 
| the town, and also to restrain those who have 
| been chosen public servants from doing things 
| which are improper. 

A few years ago, for instance, in New York | 
City there was organized a club, social in some of | 
| its purposes, but having as its chief motive the | 
|ereation of influences which should make for | 
| better government in New York. | 
| Professional men of high character, business 
} men and young men, inspired by worthy ambi- | 
| tion, became members of this club; in national 
| politics the membership happened to be nearly 
equally divided between the two great parties. | 

The club was spoken of with contempt at first | 
by many politicians, but its influence was soon 
felt, for it caused some of the most vicious of the 
corrupters of the ballot-box to be prosecuted and | 
sent to prison. 

So beneficial was the action of this club that a 
year or two after its organization some of its 
members began to establish associations in differ- 
ent parts of the city. They were called good 
government clubs. They were affiliated through 
| a common purpose with the parent association as 
it might be called, although they had no direct 
or formal relation to it. 

The good government clubs welcomed all young 
| men of good character, and promised them suffi- 
| cient opportunity for exerting such influence as 

they possessed in behalf of good municipal gov- 
j}ernment. Partisan politics were ignored. The 
purpose of the club was to secure the nomination 
for office of worthy men by both parties. Its 
| purpose also was to stay the corrupting influences 
| that creep into the politics of the great cities, to 
expose bad men, and if such unworthy officers 
| commit offences, to aid in bringing them to 
punishment. 

The public was ripe for just such organizations 
as these. Thousands of young men joined them. 
They created such a public sentiment as made it 
possible for Doctor Parkhurst to do his extraordi- 
nary work in ldying bare some of the villainous 
practices which had made of politics in New York 
City nothing more than a corrupt trade. 

In preparing for the important municipal and 
State canvasses of the fall, these associations have 
wielded an influence that is felt in each of the two 
parties. 

The political leaders are disposed to consult 
with the representatives of the clubs. They have 
even held private conferences and more formal 
public meetings with them. Their influence is | 
| still further noted in the fact that even Tammany 
Hall is persuaded that it should select as its 
candidate for mayor of New York City a business 
man of high character, and one who is not a 
member of that organization. 

Such associations as these might be organized 
in every one of the considerable cities of the | 
| United States. The influence which they would 
be able to exert would soon be recognized as a | 
potent force, and public opinion would have | 











Jack looked at the man as he spoke. The lic, and has promised a more active monarchical | Opportunity to make itself felt through the action | 


| seemed to him a stupendous joke. 
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of these clubs. It is certain that municipal reform 
cannot be accomplished so long as national poli- 
tics present the issues upon which the election of 
city officers is based. 
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GENEROUS ENEMIES. 


War-time stories of kindness from foe to foe 
have, fortunately, been plentiful ever since the 
close of our great civil strife; but one related by 
Captain T. J. Mackey in a recent article is excep- 
tionally pleasing. 

General John B. Gordon, Confederate, was riding 


| at the head of his advancing division upon the field 
| of Gettysburg, when he saw directly in front of 
| his horse the body of a Union officer, apparently 


dead. He checked the speed of his charger, and 
looking closer, observed that the man’s eyes and 
lips moved, and that there was a remnant of life in 
him. Dismounting, he placed a knapsack under 
his head, gave him a drink from his canteen, and 
as he revived a little expressed sorrow at his 
condition, told his own name, and asked the suf 
ferer’s, saying he would be glad to do anything he 
could to aid him. The reply came faintly: 

“Thank you, general. I am Brigadier-General 
Barlow, of New York. You can do nothing more 
for me; I am dying.” After a moment’s pause, 
however, he added, “Yes, youcan. My wife is at 
the headquarters of General Meade. If you sur- 
vive the battle, please let her know that I died 
doing my duty.” 

General Gordon answered, “Your message, if I 
live, shall surely be given to your wife. Can I do 
nothing more for you?” 

Again there was a pause, and then the desper- 


| ately wounded general—he was shot through the 


chest—directed his friendly enemy to feel inside 
the left pocket of his blood-soaked coat, where he 
would find a packet of letters. General Gordon 
did so. He added: 

“Now please take out one and read it to me 
They are from my wife. I wish that her word. 
shall be the last I hear in this world.” 

Resting on one knee at his side, General Gordon, 
with tears in his eyes, complied; and as the loving 
letter from a noble and patriotic wife came to an 
end, General Barlow once more thanked him, and 
begged him to complete his kindness by tearing up 
the packet, that it might not fall into other-hands. 

This, too, was done, and with a final pressure of 
the hand the two men separated and the Confed 
erate rejoined his command, which had passed on. 
Unwilling to leave his promised message to Mrs. 
Barlow to the chance of his own life being spared 
in the conflict then opening, he penned a hasty note 
on the pommel of his saddle and handed it to a 
young officer, whom he bade tie a white handker 
chief on his sword and make straight for the Union 
lines; and he was soon informed that this order 
had been obeyed, and that the Union officer to 
whom the note had been delivered had promised 
to send it immediately to its address. 

Eleven years later General Gordon, then a sen 
ator of the United States, was present at a dinner- 
party in Washington, when his host introduced 
to him a gentleman whom he called General 
Barlow. 

The senator inquired, “Are you a relative of the 
General Barlow, a gallant soldier, who was killed 


| 
| at Gettysburg?” 


“I am the General Barlow who was killed at 
Gettysburg,” was the surprising reply, “and you 
are the General Gordon who succored me.” 

So indeed it proved. The note sent from the 
battle-field to the faithful wife had saved a life as 


| well as satisfied a sentiment; for it stated that her 


husband was then lying dangerously wounded on 
the field, and she had not rested until, at the peril 
of her own life, she had sought and found him, and 
had had him borne to a place of safety and given 
the surgical attention and womanly nursing which 


triumphed at length over a seemingly mortal 
wound. 
2 ee ee 
A FACT. 


During the stagnation of business last winter, 
John Tabor, a lad of fifteen in a Western city, was 
out of work for several months. He had no family 
except an older sister, who also was thrown out of 
employment. 

They suffered and starved: together until May, 
when the boy obtained an offer of steady work 
from a newspaper dealer. He was given, early on 
the first morning, a bundle of weekly papers to sell 
on the streets. 

His employer eyed his shabby clothes and lean, 
pale face suspiciously. 

“The papers are counted. They ought to bring 
in two dollars,” he said. “At noon hand in either 
the money or the papers, or you will be discharged. 
This is paying work for an honest boy. But no 
cribbing of pennies!” 

Young Tabor, a comrade told afterward, gaily 
boasted that he would “do such a big business that 
to-night he and his sister would have meat for 
supper; the first time in months.” 

He set off laughing, and erying his papers. He 
had sold a few of them when a young man on the 
front platform of a trolley car beckoned to him. 
John ran alongside of the car, while the purchaser 
took two of the papers, and fumbled in his pocket 
for the change. 

He pretended that he could not find it, being 
amused at the boy’s panting struggle to keep up 
with the car, and his eager, terrified face. That 
any one should be so greedy for a few cent- 
But to John, 
the loss of the few cents was the loss of work for 
the summer. 

The young man on the platform jeered at him, 
and called to his companions to bet on the boy or 
the car in the race. John was weak from want of 
food. He ran on desperately for a couple ot 
blocks; then he tried to jump on the car and fell. 
There was a horrible grinding sound. The car 


| stopped, and behind it lay a mass of mangled, dead 


flesh. 
The passenger, white and trembling, cried out. 
“IT murdered him!” but he went on his wa) 


| unharmed. The law cannot punish a cruel joke. 


This man, it appeared, had been fond of cruel 
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jokes since his childhood; of telling malignant | 
stories about his friends, and of torturing animals. | 
The law cannot reach these things in a household. 
There are many of us who pamper our own malice | 
and cruelty as others make domestic pets of beasts | 
of prey. 

But the day generally comes when the passion, | 
like the beast, turns to rend its owner, or some 
more innocent victim. 


a Te — | 
| 
INCOGNITO. 

The example of the Caliph Haroun al Raschid, 
who used to go nightly in disguise among his 
people in order to see how the laws were being 
enforced, is not often followed by modern Euro- 
pean sovereigns. Photography has made the feat 
ures of monarchs so familiar to the people that a 
disguise is practically impossible; and moreover, 
assassins lurk at every corner. 

Nevertheless, there are heads of state, even in 
Europe, who go about unattended. The Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria, who is probably as 
little in danger of assassination as any potentate in 
Europe, is one of these. 

Another is Monsieur Casimir-Périer, President 
of the French Republic, who has not, since his 
election, given up his practice of walking alone on 
the boulevards in the midst of his Parisians. 

During the recent summer, just before the Pres- 
ident’s departure for his chateau in the country at 
Pont-Sur-Seine, a plain-looking man, with a parcel | 
wrapped in a newspaper, came into a toy shop on 
one of the boulevards and began to undo his | 
package. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said to a young woman at 
the counter, “I have here a little phonographic 
doll which has been slightly crushed in. Can it be 
repaired?” 

The girl looked at it. “Certainly, sir,” she said. 

‘And can it be sent to me in the country?” 

“Yes, sir. What is the address?” 

‘Monsieur Casimir-Périer, Pont-Sur- Seine, 
Aube.” 

The girl at the counter, who did not dream that 
she was dealing with the President of the republic, 
was so much overcome that she fainted on the spot. 
The proprietor and others came rushing up, and 
the unfortunate President for the moment wished 
that he were a little more obscure. 

The King of Italy sometimes makes similar 
excursions in Rome. On one of these he was 
heavily run into by an intoxicated man, who, how- 
ever, immediately recognized the king and fell 
upon his knees, half-sobered and stammering 
excuses. | 

The king, instead of having the drunkard 
arrested, did what he could for him, thinking 
possibly to turn him from his evil*habits. 
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| in 


| employ it. 


| others, 


He yielded up his life with the cry, 


we may 
refuse to the rule: —Maximilian. 


THE INTRODUCER OF QUININE. 

An important. epoch in the career of Doctor 
Maillot, a distinguished French physician who died 
Paris lately at the age of ninety-one 
illustrates the great timidity of medical science in 
taking up a new method of treatment or abandon- 
ing an old one. Doctor Maillot is known to the 
medical world the practical introducer into 
French practice of the use of quinine in the treat- 


years, 


as 


| ment of malarial and other fevers. 


In 1832, when the French were conducting a 
campaign of conquest in Algeria, the mortality 
among the troops and colonists there was frightful. 
France was being continually called upon for fresh 
levies of men and youths to supply this terrible 
loss, chiefly from fever incidental to the climate 
and the lifé the French in Algeria were leading. 

At that time the practice of bleeding still pre 
vailed. “Bleed them till they are white,” was the 
injunction which Broussais, the medical master of 
the French, gave to his followers when the condi- 
tion of the soldiers was reported to him. 

At Bone, in one vear, out of an effective force of 
five thousand five hundred men, one thousand one 
hundred died of illness in the hospital. Most of 


| them had been “bled to the white.” 
At this time the effects of sulphate of quinine 


were known, but few physicians ventured to 
Maillot had interested himself in the | 


new remedy; and going to Bone in the medical | 


| service of the government, he resolved to see if it 
which | 
was one to every three and a half men who entered | 


would not reduce the frightful mortality, 


the hospital. 


At first he employed the quinine merely as an 
adjunct to the bleeding. fe soon found that} 


bleeding was killing the men, and that quinine was | 


saving them. Little by little he left off bleeding, 
to the great scandal of the medical profession. 
Exactly in proportion as the bleeding ceased, the 
deaths in the hospital decreased. In two years the 
deaths fell off from one in three and a half, of all 
who entered the hospital, to one in twenty, and 
finally to one in forty-six. 
Maillot, quite naturally became 


enough, an 


earnest opponent of bleeding ; but he was so actively } 
| resisted and so ceaselessly vilified by members of | 
| the medical profession that he became embittered 


toward his colleagues. 

Nearly thirty years passed before Maillot saw 
the complete triumph of his ideas. Doctors con- 
tinued to bleed their patients heartily forall manner 
of ills. But in 1860 Maillot was made commander 
of the Legion of Honor and chief of the medical 
staff of the French army, and his influence, with 
in bringing about a virtual revolution in 
the practice of medicine was fully recognized. 


BROUGHT TO TERMS. 

In France, as in some other countries, people 
like to see the highways improved,—widened and 
straightened,—but would rather it should be done 
at the expense of somebody else. Baron Hauss- 


|} mann, having been made sub-prefect of a new 


THE 

The easy assemblage of mobs of destroyers—not 
“strikers’’—during the recent railway troubles, the 
ready organization of bands to tramp to Washing. 
ton, the existence of gangs of young bandits in our 
great cities, and many other such unpleasant 
circumstances prove that we have in our cities and 
large towns a sort of permanent “loafer” class, | 
from which the army of crime and disorder may be | 
instantly recruited. 

This army of crime, like other armies, is divided 
into its regular soldiers and its volunteers, or 
reserves. What may be called its regulars are the 
professional criminals—those who are either in 
prison or have been there, or are following a career 
which will surely lodge them there. 

This permanent army, as the statistics show, is 
increasing year by year. Our states must build 
more and bigger prisons to serve as its barracks. 

The reserves, the volunteers of the army, are the 
vastly greater number of men and youths found 
everywhere who at best are but half-employed— | 
who hang about the saloons, the recruiting stations 
of the army of crime, and are ever ready, in case of 
labor troubles, to assault and destroy, and bring 
the name of labor into contempt. 

The vast number of these recruiting stations, the 
prevailing weariness of the “dull country life” | 
which leads people to flock from the country to the | 
city, the reckless encouragement of unneeded and | 
undesirable immigration, the uncertainty of em- | 
ployment resulting from unsettled industrial and 
economic conditions, all contribute to increase this | 
army of crime. 

Whoever makes what headway he can, in any 
way, soever slight, against any one of these con- 
tributing causes, renders a patriotic service. 


ARMY OF CRIME. 


ee 
| 


MAXIMILIAN. 


The re-told story of the brief empire of Maxi- 
milian and Carlotta in Mexico gives a touching 
account of the emperor's last days and hours. 

However weak he may have been through his 
ambitions and as an unconscious tool of Louis 
Napoleon, and however inexcusable his assumption 
of the Mexican sceptre, he proved himself at the 
supreme moment of trial a gentleman and a hero. 

Refusing to desert those who had compromised 
themselves by espousing his cause, even when 
escape was still possible and the heirship of the 
Austrian throne was offered to him again, he 
equally refused to seek safety through hiding, or 
to take any precautions other than those open to 
his humblest soldier. 

Betrayed and captured, he met his fate with a 
perfect serenity, and on the morning of his execu- | 
tion he insisted upon giving up the place of honor 
—in the middle--to one of the two companions who 
were to suffer with him. 

“General,” he said, turning to Miramon, ‘“sov- 
ereigns always admire the brave, and on the point 
of death I wish to give you the place of honor.” 

And to his other companion, Mejia, he said: 

“General, he who has not been rewarded on 
earth, will certainly be in heaven.” 

To each of the soldiers who were to fire upon 
him he gave a gold-piece, saying, “Courage; aim 
well; aim at my heart.” And to the officer who 


prayed his forgiveness, “‘No forgiveness is neces- 
sary; 


” 


you must obey your orders. 





| serious one; 


department, had set at work with his usual zeal to 


| put the roads in repair, and ordered a troublesome | 
and needlessly sharp curve remedied at the ex. | 


pense of a hedge. 


But the hedge was dear to its owner, and he 
came in a passion to the sub-prefect, declaring that 
he would station himself with a gun behind it, and 
the first man who touched it would be sorry. 

The official answered him in the mildest manner. 

“Nobody will put a scythe to the hedge without 








| your consent,” said he. 


The householder thought he had won a great 
victory, but the next day he saw a surveyor setting 
a line of stakes straight through the finest part of 
his vineyard. He ran to Baron Haussmann. 

“Well, sir,” said the sub-prefect, ‘ 
not let me touch your hedge, 
to take possession of your estate, and instead of 

reducing the curve, I shall make the road straight, 
which in one way, of course, will be much better. 


But I am sorry for you, and should think you 
would rather let me do as I first intended.” | 
The householder thought so, too. At Baron 


Haussmann’s suggestion he went away for a fort- 


| night, and when he came home and found the road | 
| straightened and the damages 


all 
oflicer’s 


repaired, he 


became one of the ost devoted 


adherents. 


new 
. —_ 


HANG, 


In the feudal days of Scotland, when noblemen 
thought it no disgrace to steal their neighbors’ 
cattle, a baron protected his from the 
aristocratic cattle-lifter by hanging outright those 
taken red-hand, without waiting for the slow 
process of the law. 

When Sir William Scott was a young Border 
laird he made one night a foray on Sir Gideon 
Murray’s lands. While driving off a herd of cattle 
he was caught, and being brought before Sir 
Gideon, ordered to be hanged. Hanging a cattle 
thief was such an every-day affair that Sir Gideon 
went about his ordinary business. But his wife, 
hearing that a handsome youth of a good family 


OR MARRY. 


vassals 


was to be executed, sought her husband, and 
indigné untly exclaimed : 

Hoot, Gideon, what do I hear? You tak’ the 
life of the winsome young Laird of Harden, wi’ 


three ill-faured lassies in the house o’ 
marry!” 

“Ye’re recht, Maggie, my dear, 
baron, grasping the situation. ‘“Wullie shall tak’ 
our muckle-mou’d Meg, or else he’ll stretch for it.’ 

The helpless prisoner consented, and much to his 
father’s surprise, returned home with a bride from 
the neighbor’s house he had ridden out to harry. 


yer ain to 


” 


TIMELY WARNING. 


The attitude of England toward the fox is a very 
that animal, sacred to the chase, must 
be killed in the regulation manner or not atall. A 
little lesson on the subject was given, in his youth, 
to Sir Robert Adair, a once famous diplomatist. 

He had been educated at the University of 
Géttingen, and on returning to England, visited 
his uncle, Lord Keppel, at Euston. On one ocea- 
sion he went to shoot pheasants in Fakenham wood, 


and there he became acquainted with his celebrated 


cousin, Charles James Fox. 

Mr. Fox, the best-natured of men, 
was a shy youth, did everything in his power to set 
him at ease. 

Well, youngun,” 
from?” 

“From Gittingen. 

“Not much shooting there, I ommmees bi 

“Oh, yes, we used to shoot foxes,” replied the 
lad, innocently. 

‘Hush!” said Fox; 
again, at least in this house, 
hear you had killed one of my namesakes, 
would swear it belonged to Fakenham wood!” 


said he, ‘where do you spring 


“never pronounce that word 


THE YOUTH’S 


“O man!” | 
upon his lips, and secured for himself personally | 
| in his heroic end the admiration which 


‘since you will | 
I have no choice but | 


replied the 


seeing that he 
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| directly at the star we wish to observe. There | 


| ete. 
circle, and thus fix the latitude of the star. 


| whether the axis is horizontal. 


The Use of the Meridian Circle. 
This looks like a very complicated machine, 
and it really is so. But the principles of it are 
quite simple. 








OBSERVATORY. 


By the Director of the Lick Observatory. 


A MODERN 


stars. 


meridian on the sky when the axis is revolved. 
Suppose the left hand side of the picture is east. 
All the stars on that side will be rising and 


I have lived in an observatory for something 
like twenty yearg now, and I have seen all sorts 
of visitors and have heard all sorts of questions | 
asked — intelligent ones and otherwise. But 
there are two classes of people who are always 
interested, and who always go away satisfied. 
It is a pleasure to see them. These classes are 
bright, clever schoolboys, and again, good 
artisans and mechanics. 

The mechanics invariably, find pieces of ma- 
chinery which are built according to principles 
which they understand, only built much finer 
than the work they are used to; hence they are 
interested and instructed. 

The boys, if they are intelligent and willing 
to ask questions, always see much that is sug- 
gestive and that helps to explain Aow the things 
are done which they know are done; how it is. 
for example, that astronomers can determine 
the position of a star—its celestial latitude and 
longitude. 

Some of the older visitors do not seem to get 
on so well. They often have a confused notion 
that they are expected to comprehend every- 
thing that they see, and a queer little vanity in 
not being frankly ready to ask for the informa- 
tion which they really want. 

One visitor, grown up, was taken into the 
great dome of the Lick Observatory, which wa~ 
tightly closed to keep out the rain. It is built 


as one can conceive. This visitor looked at 
the telescope, and then up at the dome, and 
evidently was puzzling over the question of 
how this telescope could see through this dome, | will cross the meridian half-way between its own 
when finally he asked his guide, ‘‘Is the dome | rising and setting. 

transparent ?”” Suppose that we point the telescope to Sirius just 

That was about the same as asking some one | before it reaches the meridian. It will appear in the 
else to tell you if you could see through a brick | field of view of the telescope and slowly move 
wall. If he had asked the natural question, | across it in the direc- 

‘“‘How do you see the sky through this telescope | tion of the arrow, thus: * ad * 
when it seems to be tightly shut up inside an| Now in the eyepiece there is a pair of crossed 
iron house ?”’ he would have been told that a part | spider - lines. The 
of the roof could be moved so as to leave a clear | telescope is moved 
open window, nine feet wide, all the way from | so that the star pass- 
the horizon to the zenith; and furthermore that | es exactly along the * | B 
the whole dome could be turned round so as to| spider-line x. The in- | 

point this window in any direction, east, west, | stantthe star reaches 

north, south, which practically amounts to being | the vertical spider-line a the observer notes the 
able to take the roof off altogether. But ‘‘¢rans-| exact hour, minute, second and fraction of a 
parent !° | second by a clock which is ticking near bim, 

I suppose that no one of the boys who read within hearing. 

The Companion would have asked a silly ques-| Suppose he noted this time for Sirius to be 6h. 
tion like that. As there are not so very many 40m. 0s.0. Now his observation at the telescope 
is done. He rises and goes to one of the 
long horizontal microscopes,—there are 
four of them on each side in the picture, 
—and looks through it at the circle. 
The circle is divided into degrees, etc., 
and the observer notes that the microscope 
reads, for Sirius, say 10° 0’ 0°'.0. 

Now let us suppose another star x to 
come up to the meridian from the east. 
The telescope is again moved so that x 
moves along the horizontal wire B, and 
the time is noted when z crosses the 
vertical wire a. 

Suppose this time is 7h. Om. 208.5. It 
is clear that this star is 20m. 20s.5 east 
of Sirius. (7h. Om. 208.5 is 20m. 208.5 
later than 6h. 40m. 038.0.) The observer 
rises and reads the circle for the star x 
just as he read it for Sirius. Suppose the 
circle reads for z 15° 10° 13.5. Then x 
is 5° 10’ 13’'.5 north of Sirius. 

Now if we know the latitude and longi- 


Mount Hamilton and 


A 














208.5 to its longitude and 5° 10 


latitude of the previously unknown star .. 

The principle is quite simple and clear. 
The details of the process are extremely 
complicated, but we need not say any- 
thing about them here. In fact, they are 
nothing but details, and of no special 





mer. 
them, they can be learned, like anything 
else, by paying attention. 
astronomical observatories in the world, the} But just now the main point is to see that in 
editor has asked me to give some account of one | this particular instruament—the meridian circle— 
here, so that any one can read about what he | we have a means of determining the exact position 
may not be able to see for himself. —longitude and latitude—of any and every star. 
I shall, then, describe the most important parts| One more thing is needed to completely describe 
of a modern observatory, and tell what the prin- a star as seen in a telescope. We must not only 
cipal instruments are for. The pictures will help know its position, but also its brightness. 
to explain the details, too, especially if the text is We call the brightest stars, like Sirius, of the 
carefully read. first magnitude. The faintest stars that can be 
In this machine, which is called the ‘‘meridian 
circle,” the axis is horizontal, and points exactly The faintest stars visible in a two-inch spy-glass 
east and west. The telescope must then revolve | are tenth magnitude; and the faintest stars we 
exactly in the meridian. In the picture it is can see in our great telescope at Mount Hamilton, 
pointing downward, so as to see a star reflected whose object-glass is three feet across, are of the 
in the basin of quicksilver. Usually it is pointed serenteenth magnitude. 


Meridian Circle. 


13’’.5 | 
to its latitude to get the longitude and | 


‘level is hanging below the axis so as to test} 


The observer carries in his memory a scale of 


| are two circles on the axis, divided into degrees, | magnitudes, and when a new star 2 comes into 
Four long horizontal microscopes read each | the field of the telescope, he notes that x is, for 
A | example, of the 744 magnitude. 


A catalogue of stars is nothing but an orderly 
list of many stars, for each one of which is given 


| three things —brightness, longitude, latitude. 





It is used to do two things: to | meridian. 
determine the longitudes and the latitudes of | exact time by some clock when it really does 


We can determine the time with a meridian 
circle. We know beforehand the exact time at 
which a star like Sirius ought to cross the 
We observe it crossing, and note the 


The use of a telescope mounted equatorially is 
to examine stars or planets at leisure, and for 
as long as one wishes. The planet is brought 
to the middle of the field of view, and kept 
| there by the clock. 

The object-glass of the telescope is up at one 
}end of the tube, and an eyepiece at the other. 
The chief use of the tube is to keep these two 
things at exactly the right distance apart. The 
| object-glass makes a picture of the planet close 
down by the eye-end, and the eyepiece is a 
| microscope with which we examine the picture. 


cross. The difference of these two times is the | We have a whole set of eyepieces, some magni- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


interest except to the professional astrono- | 
If you ever have occasion to learn | 


seen with the naked eye are sizth magnitude. | 


moving toward the west, and every one of them | and 1s the largest in the world. 


|} east to west, from rising to setting, and 
tude of Sirius, we have only to add 20m. | 


point directly to it at sunset. 
! 


The Lick Equatorial Telescope. 


The great Lick telescope was mounted in 1888, 
The object-glass 








the Lick Observatory 


is three feet in diameter, and the tube is fifty- 
seven feet long. The telescope and mounting 
weigh thirty-seven tons, and the parts that move 
weigh nearly four tons. 
power used on stars is about five thousand times. 
It is so arranged that photographs can be taken 
with it also. 

The meridian circle can only view a star for the 
brief moments while the star is passing from east 
to west across the meridian. The instant it has 
left the field of view it is lost to sight until the 
next day, and then, again, it can be seen only 
for a moment. But some stars we wish to ex- 
amine for a long time continuously; and this is 
especially true of planets. 

We wish to point a telescope at them shortly 
after they rise in the east, and study their 
appearances during the whole of a long night, 
until they have sunk low in the west. 

To do this we must contrive a suitable 
mounting for our telescope. The small 
telescope-stands with three legs, such as 
every one has seen, will do for this pur- 
pose, but a much better form is the 
equatorial mounting, as it is shown in the 
pictures of the great telescope at Mount 
Hamilton. . 

Here the telescope is directly attached 
to the latitude-axis. Near the end of this 
axis is a divided circle, and the latitude 
of the star you wish to find is set off on 
this circle by moving the telescope. You 
are now pointed to the right latitude. 
The inclined axis just above the heavy 
iron stand is the longitude-axis, and it 
also is provided with a circle. By turning 
the whole telescope, latitude axis and all, 
around this, the right longitude can be 
reached, and the star is seen in the eye- 
piece. 

But the star is constantly moving from 


the telescope must also be moved to follow 
it. There is a provision for this, too. 

There is a powerful clock in the upper- 
most section of the iron pier of the telescope- 
mounting. If we start this clock to going 
and attach it, by merely turning a handle, 
to the telescope, we can make it drive the 
whole tube slowly from east to west, from 
rising to setting. 

If, for instance, the telescope is pointed 
to the sun about sunrise, and if the clock 
is kept wound up, the telescope will, of 
itself, follow the sun all day, and will 
And it will do 
this for any star, accurately. 

This is an enormous convenience in making 


| visual observations, for it saves the observer the 


trouble of continually moving the whole telescope 
to follow the star, which is continually moving 


| from rising to setting. 


When we come to photographing the stars, | 


the clock is a greater convenience even. We 
want each star to make a neat round dot on the 
photographic plate, even if the exposure is quite 
long, several hours, for instance. Hence it is 
absolutely essential to have the telescope and the 
photographic plate follow the star precisely 
drring the whole exposure. 


The highest magnifying | 





As the axis is horizontal and points exactly correction of the clock—and, in principle, this is | fying as much as five thousand times, and some 
east and west, the telescope must trace out the | all there is to it. 


|only two hundred times, and we choose that 

one which gives the best results. 

| If the stars are quiet and do not twinkle, we 

| can use a high power. If they do twinkle, we 

| magnify the twinkling just as we magnify the 
star, and it is easy to magnify too much. 

It is the unsteadiness of the air that s:ts a 
limit to the amount of magnifying. The reason 
the Lick Observatory was placed where it is, 
on the very top of a mountain, was because 
the stars were found to be unusually steady 
here, and also because an unusual number of 
days and nights were free from clouds. 

We find that we can often use a magnifying 
power of one thousand on the moon, and this 
brings the moon to within two hundred and 
forty miles of the earth, because its real distance 
is two hundred and forty thousand miles. On 
rare occasions we can bring the moon even 
closer. 

Besides viewing the planets and stars, and 
measuring their diameters, their distances apart, 
etc., we can photograph with the great telescope. 
This is done by placing another lens in front 
of the large object-glass, and thus turning the 
ielescope into a gigantic photographic camera. 

The negative plate is placed in the focus and 
exposed as Jong as is necessary; for the moon 
and the brighter stars a few tenths of a second; 
for the very faint stars several hours. 

Any one of my readers who has a telescope 
and a camera can make interesting and per- 
haps valuable pictures for himself. He must 
strap his camera firmly to the telescope, select 
some star and keep it exactly in the middle of 

the field of his telescope while the camera is 
engaged in registering all the stars which fall on 
the plate. 

It will be necessary to have a firm mounting, 
easy motions to the telescope and some fixed 
point in its field of view to put the guiding star 
on. Try it. 


Spectroscopic Observations. 


The most important work which we are doing 
with the great telescope at Mount Hamilton is 
the photographing the spectra of the stars. In 
visual observations we let the object-glass form a 
picture of the object, and we examine this picture 
with a microscope, an eyepiece. In spectrum 
observations we let the light from the object-glass 
pass through one or more prisms, and change the 
image from a picture into a rainbow-tinted streak 


The Lick Telescope 


of light, red at one end and violet at the other. 
| and crossed by a lot of very fine, narrow, dark 
lines. 

Every star, and tie sun, has a set of such lines 
| peculiar to itself. Every chemical substance—as 
| hydrogen, sodium, quicksilver, ete.—also has a 
| set of lines peculiar to itself. 

We find out which lines belong to hydrogen. 
for example, by experiments in a laboratory. 
Observations on a star sometimes show us these 
same lines in the star-spectrum. Hence it follows 
that the star is partly composed of hydrogen. 

In the same way we can identify other 
substances in the star, and finally can give a 
pretty complete list of the elements which are 
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present in this star. In this way the composition 
of stars which are almost infinitely distant is 
determined. 

We can do a far more wonderful thing. 
Sometimes the lines of hydrogen in the star are 
present indeed, but they are slightly, very slightly 
shifted away from their true positions. 





Object-Glass of the Lick Telescope. 


absolutely sure the lines correspond to hydrogen. 
But what causes the shift in their positions ? 

It is caused by the motion of the earth toward 
the star, or, if the shift is the opposite way, then 
by the earth’s motion away from the star. This 
conclusion is a little too complex to be fully 
explained here, but an idea of it may he had 
through a familiar and analogous case. 

When you are in a railway train rapidly 
passing another one, you have noticed the peculiar 
shriek of the bell of the other engine. The sound 
of that bell is shifted to a higher note as you 
approach the train, and to a lower one as you 
gradually pass away from it. 
certain than that the bell itself always gives out 
one and the same sound. The shift of the tone is 
caused by your motion, and the amount of the 
shift depends on the velocity of the motion. 

The case is similar for light. If the lines are 
shifted one way, toward the blue end of the 
spectrum, we are approaching the star; if they 





Eye-End of the Lick Telescope. 


are shifted the other way, toward the red, we 
are receding. The amount of the shift can be 
measured, and tells us how great our motion is. 

Hence this device enables us to solve this 
amazing problem: Given a star bright enough to 
be seen, but so distant that it is hopeless even to | 
guess how far off it is; required to tind out how 
fast we are approaching this star in miles per 
second ! 

How would you like to meet this question in 
your next examination paper? But here is 
another one: Given that such determinations can 
be made; required to know how fast the whole 
solar system is moving in space, and in what 
direction ! 

You can solve this as follows :—Suppose you 
measure how fast you are approaching or 
receding from a great number of stars scattered 
all round the sky. You are approaching star a | 
at ten miles per second; r at nine; c at eight, | 
etc.; and you are leaving star L at one mile per 
second; mM at two; n at three, etc. Now if you 
had a map of all these stars as below, 


4 


M 
Zz 

you can see that it would be possible to draw 
a line among them which would show your 
direction of motion (toward A away from z) 
and that it might be possible to calculate the rate 
at which you were moving. In fact it is; and 
this problem—to find out how fast the earth and | 
the solar system is moving in space—is the chief | 
problem at Mount Hamilton to-day. 

It ison our examination paper, and we expect | 
to get an answer that will ‘“prove.”’ 

It may not be very easy to follow this expla- | 
nation of the process, but it is worth a little | 
trouble to understand the astonishing questions | 
which can be solved by modern scientific methods, 


We are | 


Nothing is more | 
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can decide why it is that such an arrangement 
makes the stars twinkle less than they would if 
the observing room were heated by a stove. 

On the other hand, all the fine astronomical 
| clocks are kept in a room which can be warmed 
to one temperature winter and summer, because 
such clocks run better at a constant temperature. 

The domes and the machinery are arranged 
on the best mechanical principles, so as to 
| move easily and spare the observer all useless 
| trouble,—there is enough trouble that he must 
| take anyway,—and finally, every convenience is 
| provided to save time and labor. 

I think it is a fine thing that a private citizen 
| like Mr. Lick has been able to use a part of his 
| large fortune in building one of the greatest 
observatories in the world in one of the best 
| situations, and in providing it with the very finest 
instruments for work. This observatory is a 
department of the State University of California, 
and graduate students are received here to learn 
| and practise their profession. 


which meets here regularly, and 
several thousands of visitors per year. 
object of the whole institution is to be useful to 
mankind—by advancing pure science and by 
diffusing the knowledge so gained. 


E. 8. HoLpen. 
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THROUGH FLAME AND TEMPEST. 


Among the old people at Miramachi, the date 
| from which events in local history are reckoned 
is “the great fire.’ Such and such an occurrence 
happened ‘the year before the fire,’’ or “‘four 
years after the fire,’ so they say with simple 
unconsciousness that the visitor may not know 
what they mean. 

The province and county histories, too, allude 
to “the Miramachi Fire,’ with almost equal 
confidence that the reader must be familiar with 
it. Although sixty-nine years have elapsed since 
that night of flame and tempest, one is an 
alien and a stranger in the estimation 
of the people of that part of New 
Brunswick unless he is familiar with 
the event and the date. 

It is recorded that four thousand 
| square miles of magnificent timber, 
| lands were burned over. Thethriving 
| village of Newcastle, then a hamlet 
of about a thousand inhabitants, at 
the mouth of the Miramachi, was 
wholly consumed. So were a dozen 
other villages and settlements along 
the river and gulf coast. How 
many of the inhabitants perished, 
was never ascertained. The sudden 
onset of the fire, the cyclonic violence 
of the wind and the great heat which 
accompanied it, were quite out of the 
usual order of nature. 

Most of those who saw and sur- 
vived the fire have since died. Not 
all of them, for recently 1 found one 
“oldest inhabitant," who witnessed 
it. He now resides at Indiantown, 
and is a dark-skinned, wrinkled little 
French-Canadian. When I asked 
him if he remembered the ‘fire,’ 
he looked up with sudden interest 
and answered in quaint Canadian 
French, that he did distinctly, as if 
it were but “day before yesterday.”’ 

He was only a boy then, he said, 
and his life was saved by his taking refuge ina 
pit in which potatoes were stored, or in provincial 
English, a ‘“‘potato hole."" The old man told his 
story with much spirit and great fidelity to details. 

His name, he told me, was Louis Bubier. At 
the time of the tire he lived with his family ina 
small house of squared logs on the slope where 


the newer town of Newcastle now stands. The 
cabin was at a little distance below the hill 


where a large Presbyterian Church, called the 
“Douglas Church,” had been erected that year, 
1825. Already the village was the centre of a 
flourishing lumber business. Around it, to the 
northwest, west and south, the country was 
covered with noble pine forests. 

Acole Bubier, Louis’ father, worked in one of 
the sawmills and also cultivated a few acres of 





| land, where be raised potatoes, garden vegetables 


and buckwheat. Besides Louis, then about twelve 
vears old, there were seven other children. One, 
a girl named Marie, was a year older than Louis. 


| The boy next younger was called Narcisse, the 


mother, Gadelle; the grandmother was always 
known either as La rie/le—the old woman—or 
Grandmére Bubier. 

“Ah! but it was drouthy that autumn,” said 
the old provincial, as nearly as I can translate 
| his words, ‘‘very hot, very dry. The grass and 


| 


using modern scientific instruments. | weeds had withered in the heat, so that they 


The Buildings of the Lick Observatory. 


In what has gone before, I have described some 
of the work and some of the instruments of a 
modern observatory. The buildings of such an 
establishment are designed to give the instruments 
and the observers every chance to do the best 
work. 


All the foundations for the telescopes go down | 


to the solid rock. All the observing rooms are 


ventilated so that the temperature inside the room | 
See if vou 


is the same as that of the outside air. 


| would crumble to tinder when one took them in 
jhis hand. The brooks and wells were all dry, 
| too—we had to fetch all our water from the river, 
| which was also very low. No rain fell in all the 
| month of August; and only one little shower, 
| just a few drops, in September. 

“It grew so dry that when one would go out to 
walk in the woods, every little twig would snap 
| and dust fly up under one’s feet. The marshes 
became all hard-baked, with great sun-cracks 
across them, and the bog-grass and reeds turned 
yellow. Our potatoes were no larger than little 
| hen’s eggs in size, and turned green in the hills. 





We have an astronomical society of amateurs, 
beside this | 
The | 


‘All the sawmills stopped, but the men said, 
‘There will soon be fall rains,’ and they made up 
the gangs to go into the woods to cut timber, as 
usual. I remember that when one of the gangs 
went past our small house, my grandmother went 
to the door and called to them not to go into the 
forests. 

“<‘If you so much as throw down a match 
when you light your pipes,’ she said, ‘you will 
all be burned up.” They laughed, and she went 
back into the house, her head rocking from side 
to side. She was very old. 

“On the first day of October it was still as hot 
as August, and my grandmother said to my 
father, ‘Acole, this is the good time for you to 
dig a well.” So that day father and I dug a great 
hole not far from our house door. Next day we 
dug deeper still, and threw out great heaps of 
fresh gravel; but all the gravel was dry. On the 
third day we had a large hole many feet deep. 

‘Every hour my grandmother came out to 
look down into the hole—she could not sit still in 
her chair long, but often came to the door and 
looked at the sky and the bay, for she had second 
sight. 

“By and by, that day, we saw her fetching 
boards from the mill-vard. She dragged them, 
one at a time, and laid them in a little pile near 
our door. Father said to her, ‘Old mother, you 
must not do so.” But she put her palms against 
her forehead, and said, ‘My son, Acole, I know 
what I see.’ 
| ‘We said nothing more to her, and that 
evening she laid the boards over the hole which 
we had dug. Then, with the ash-pan she scraped 
gravel over the boards. She was very old, and 
we thought her mind was disordered, so we let 
her do as she pleased. 

“Next day we dug our potatoes and when 


Narcisse and Marie had picked them up from | 
between the rows of hills, father carried them into 

the pit, which was a hole in the ground, eight or 

nine feet deep, covered with logs ana turf, all but 

| one small hole at the top. 

“I remember that day very well, for it seemed 
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. 
Grandmere Bubier's Freparations 


hotter than any before it. All the afternoon the 
sun was red as blood and looked larger than I 
ever saw it before, or since. Grandmother Bubier 
was still all the time going to and fro, and often 
stood long at the door of our house, looking at 
the sky. 

“Toward night that a rainstorm 
was at hand, for a great black bank of clond rose 
over the forest in the west. The sun went out of 
sight in it. We thought there would soon be a 
shower, and every one was glad. 

“The black cloud rose very slowly, and some 
said it did not look quite like clouds. 

‘“‘When father and I went in to our supper we 
found that my mother was very angry, for my 
grandmother had taken many of the things in 
the house and put them into the new well, even 
the tin dishes. 

“The first black man I ever saw 
Newcastle, preaching, and that night he held a 
meeting by candle-light in the house of a man 
named Hardwick. I stood outside where I could 
look in through a window and see his black face 
and woolly hair. The evening was very dark, 
for the cloud had risen over nearly all the sky. 
Yet in the west there was a light—the northern 
lights, some said, for we often saw them there 
and supposed they betokened a change of weather. 

“It was a tawny kind of light, and I heard a 
lumberinan say that it must come from woods 
on fire far up the river. But most of us were 
listening to the black man and were much 
amused to see his thick lips and woolly hair. 

“After a time we outsiders heard a drum a 
good way off up the river, and some said that a 
platoon of soldiers was coming into town, or that 
a man-of-war had anchored in the bay. Alsoa 
low, rumbling noise, which we took to be distant 
thunder, came to us whenever the preacher 
stopped talking. 

“As we went toward home this roaring noise 
sounded more plainly, and seemed too steady for 


we believed 


was then in 








thunder. I thought it was a shower coming from 
the other side of the hill, and ran It 
roared strangely, and the wild light in the west 
looked very strange, too. But of all the strange 
sights the strangest was the forms of animals 
vaguely outlined on the hilltop against that 
queer light—animals that we believed to be deer 
and bears coming forth from the woods. 

“When I to our our folks 
standing out-of-doors. None of the children were 
abed. Grandmother Bubier was dragging the 
feather-beds out to the new well. Now the air 
had a smoky smell, and all the world seemed 
darker for that amazing and yet dull light in the 
west. 


home. 


got house were 


**Then, as sudden almost as a flash of lightning. 
a creat sheet of fire rose high over the top of the 
hill! Immediately o‘her sheets of flame streamed 
up into the sky, around to the west and north- 

In an instant all was bright as day. It 
the terrifying sight which I ever 
witnessed. 


west. 
was Tost 

‘Every one who saw it shouted or screamed 
it seemed as if the whole town cried out at once. 
Dogs barked and howled, snorted and 
galloped, cattle lowed and bawled in as great 
terror as the people. 

“Some shouted, ‘It's the Judgment Day! The 
world's on fire! The Judgment Day has come!’ 
Many cried, and some fell on their knees, praying 
aloud. So frightened that I knew not what to 
do, I stood staring at the flames that darted far 
up into the sky from behind the hill. 

“The new church on the top of the hill burst 
into flame and in a moment was all ablaze. Till 
this we had felt no wind, but then a tornado 
struck the place suddenly. Boards, beams and 
shingles from the church, all ablaze, were whirled 
high into the air and fell over the whole village. 

“The sky seemed full of flaming clouds, for 
such was the of the wind that great 
branches from pine-trees along the hilltop were 
twisted off and carried hundreds of feet into the 
air. Like birch bark they burned, and wherever 
they fell, they wrapped houses, mills and lumber 

piles in flames. 


horses 


violence 


‘In three minutes all Newcastle 
was on fire, and the people, many 
them in their night-clothes, fled 


toward the river, 


of 
shrieking, some 
some to the marsh. 

**Narcisse and I were so frightened 
by the glare, the roaring and the 
fidming fire-clouds in the sky, that 
we started to run away headlong, 

¢ ‘ but my father seized us and by main 
force dragged us to the potato-pit, 
where my grandmother and mother 
had already put the smaller children. 
When we were all in there my father 
closed the hole at the top, all except 
one little crack, for the air was full 
of sparks and brands, and our house, 
shed and fences were burning with 
the rest of the village. 

“Down in the hole we still heard the 
roaring; it seemed to come nearer 
and we feared that we should suf- 
focate, or be baked by the heat. A 
little dog came whining, scratched at 
the hole, and jumped down among 
us. Smoke and a few embers drove 
into the but quenched 
them and were wonderfully pre- 
served there, while more than 
hundred of our fellow-villagers per- 
ished. A great many put ont on 

the narrow bay in bateaux, or on rafts, which 
were swamped by the fury of the wind and waves. 
Not a few were obliged to run into the water with 
nothing better than a plank or a log to float them. 
Several swam across to the scuth shore. 

“The idea that the end of the world had come 
took a great many, and 
thinking it was useless to try to escape, sat down 
on the earth and were burned in their own door- 


hole, we 


a 


possession of some, 


| Yards. 

“Verv few saved anything—not even their 
money, which was burned in the houses and 
stores. It was thought that a thousand head 


of cattle and horses perished, and next day the 
charred bodies of many deer, moose and bears 
were found about the site of Newcastle. 

“In less than an the as also the 
surrounding forest, was wholly burned up, and 
so great had been the fury of the fire that there 
were few smoldering beams or trees left behind. 
All were burned up at once. 

“Of our house nothing remained a few 
white ashes, but the household things in the well 
were saved, for Grandmother Bubier had drawn 
gravel over the boards that covered it. 

“Above ground the air was scorching during 
the entire night, and we kept to the pit for the 
most part; but before noon the next day the wind 
changed, and fog, with cooler weather, 
from the sea. 

“We had our small potatoes left us, and did 
not suffer so much from want of food as many 
others. Some of the people were compelled to eat 
the flesh of animals that had perished in the fire. 

“Theentire Miramachi country was a blackened 
desert. Its great pine forests had disappeared. 
Literally nothing was left except ashes, and but 
for the kindly supplies of breadstuffs sent us 
from other districts of the province and from 
the United States, a great many of the survivors 
would have died from starvation during the 
following winter.”’ 
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SONG OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


O men, ye are wise, ye mortals are wise,— 
With work of your hands and sight of your eyes! 
With reaching down deep to record what lies 
On earth’s burning heart; with reading the skies, 
And telling the stars—O men, are ye wise? 
‘or secrets I know, 
As onward I flow— 
From zons long gone 
Ere yet he had won 
Your place ’neath the sun— 
Aye. secrets ye yearn 
To grapple and learn. 


And ripples that sport o’er my bosom in glee, 
And joyously sing their bright way to the sea, 
Are hints of a far and a deep mystery 
Your hands cannot fathom, your eyes cannot see; 
And many a legend of lake and of fountain 
Is rocked in my waves, and lulled to its rest, 
And many a stream from its home on the mountain 
Has poured its wild song in my fathomless breast.— 
Deep, deep, ‘neath my tide 
I hold and I hide 
The cyphers and runes 
And mystical tunes 
Of Mays and of Junes 
That ages ago came to sing and to bide 
On my echoing shores, ere your hero wide-eyed 
With wonder descried 


My far-reaching waters, and looked with amaze 
On the length and the depth and the breadth of my 
ays. 
I hark to the voice of the Storm-King’s loud eall, 
L hark, but his might cannot hold me in thrall. 
The faint, floating zephyr, the tornado strong, 
Have passed o’er my bosom for centuries long, 
With raging and roaring, in dreamful repose, 
Yet bides not my current, forever it flows, 
On, on to the deep, 
Where ever shall slee 
Tie records ye long for, but which I must keep! 
The wonderful lore 
Of the white morning frore, 
The glittering sheen 
On_the tall fir-tree green, 
The icebergs that freeze 
In the far polar seas, 
The rent and the groan 
Of boulder and stone— 


Are sounding and swelling my grand monotone! 
O men, like vain shadows, ye come and ye go, 
Ye delve and ye suffer, ye toil and ye sow; 

Your labor is weary, your knowledge is slow. 

Ye span my proud waters, but never, I trow, 
Shall gather my wisdom, or learn what I know— 
As ouward and onward and onward I flow. 


ZITELLA COCKE. 


Se 


A DEAD CITY. 


O’er lone Pompeii when the wild bird flies, 

Slower its pinions and more sad its song; 

The wind that steals its trembling walls among 
Howls hollower there, and there more softly sighs 
Of ruin, death, and fatal destinies. 

The silence palpitates as ’twere the strong 

Pulse of a giant heart to break eZer long 
Beneath the weight of unsaid miséries. 

In utter sadness o’er the amber waves 

The setting sun flings forth his last good-bye; 
The infinite bosom of the hills and caves 

Re-echoes to the universal sigh— 

A city which the sunlight seantly laves, 

Dead in the past, dead now, again to die. 


MARGARET THOMAS. 


oe 


A DEAD BARON’S LEGACY. 


In an old German town in Pennsylvania a 
singular custom was observed one day in June of 
this year. It was called The Feast of Roses, 
and had its origin in an incident which occurred 
more than a century ago. 

A German baron became possessed of large tracts 
in Pennsylvania, and being a man anxious to 
build up the Christian faith in the wilderness, 
he gave a certain share of the ground to the 
Lutheran congregation, for the erection and 
support of a church. 

The only payment asked in return was a red 
rose to be given in the month of June to the 
donor, or to any of his descendants who might 
visit the church in future years. 

This curious payment has been made but four 
times since the good baron’s death. One of his 
lineal descendants visited the church last June. 
The village made a féte of the day, and the streets 
and houses fairly reddened with roses. 

In the church a joyful thanksgiving service was 
held, during which the history was told of the 
work for the poor and sick and erring which had 
been done for a hundred years, by the help of a 
man who long since was crumbling to dust in his 
grave. The rose was presented with ceremony, 
but nothing is said of the man to whom this 
singular payment was made. 

It is money, as a rule, which many of us hope 
to inherit from our dead ancestors; but who, even 
in these mercenary days, would not be richer and 
happier for the gift of a poor rose, which should 
tell that one of his blood had long ago tried to 
uplift and make better the world ? 

Gruff old Thomas Carlyle, who seldom found 
occasion to be grateful for his lot, once visited the 
village in which his father had worked as a 
mason. i 

There, standing upon a solid stone bridge which 
his father had built, he thanked God for him as 
a man of industry and stern honesty. 

In this country, social life having become more 
settled and enduring, the traditions of our fore- 
fathers are likely to meet us at every step. This 
ancestor may have been a saint and that one a 
thief. We cannotdisown them. A certain weight 
of their shame or glory will rest on us, even 
against our will, although we are not responsible 
for it. 

But there is one member of the family for 
whom we are responsible. His doings follow us 
like our shadow. He meets us at every turn, 
ignore him as we will. He faces us in old age 
with the record of every folly of our youth. God 
may forgive. He will not blot the record ont. 

How shall we make a friend of him? Can we 
give him the record of an innocent childhood, an 


| battle-ships, 


| among the naval powers of the world. 


honest youth, a useful manhood, so that in old 
age he shall bring to us memories as sweet as this 
rose which told of a long-past but noble deed ? 


* 
> 





BUILDING A WAR-SHIP. 


A year ago last March, says a writer in the 
Century Magazine, Mr. Tracy, ex-secretary of the 
navy, announced that the building of our new 
of which the IJndiana had been 
launched, entitled the United States to rank fifth 
The story 
of the requirements which led to their building is a 
most interesting one. 

A battle-ship may be best defined, perhaps, as a 
fort of toughened steel, under and around which a 
boat has been built. In other words, it is a floating 
fortress. It is meant to fight, and never to run 
away. 

When Mr. Tracy decided to build these modern 
battle-ships, he summoned Lieutenant Lewis 
Nixon, the superintending coustructor at Cramp’s 
shipyard in Philadelphia, then under thirty years 
of age, and told him to make a crude design for 
such a craft as he had indicated. At that time no 


| vessel larger than seventy-five hundred tons had 
| been launched in this country. 


Proceeding upon an eighty-five hundred ton 
basis, Mr. Nixon built a steel fort, put as heavy 
guns in it and on it as he safely could, and then 
calculated the dimensions of the boat on which it 
must float. After Mr. Tracy had looked at the 
figures, and listened to the explanation of them, he 
thrust them aside, with this remark : 

“I don’t know much about these details and 
dimensions. What I want to know is whether, if 
you let all these guns go off at once, they would 
veat the delivery of the guns on those battle-ships 
the English and French are building.” 

“They would not, I am sorry to say,” replied the 


|} young constructor. 


“Go back and make them do it,” said the 


| secretary. 





Mr. Nixon went back, and added one thousand 
tons to the displacement of the vessel, and in a day 
or two sought the secretary. 

“Now will they beat those foreign boats?”’ asked 
the secretary. 

“Well,” said the constructor, “I am afraid they 
won’t beat them, but they’ll nearly do so.” 

“Go back and make them do it,” said the secre. 
tary again, adding, “We can launch just as big 
boats as any one else.” 

Mr. Nixon went back, and the third time hit the 
mark, producing plans for a ten thousand three 
hundred ton vessel such as the Indiana. 

That he did successfully what he was ordered to 


| do, is shown by the fact that the main batteries of 


the English battle-ships, Victoria and Royal Sover- 
eign, are planned to hurl six thousand pounds of 
metal at a single discharge, while the Jndiana, of 
nearly four thousand tons’ less displacement, and 
drawing three fect less of water, hurls sixty-eight 
hundred pounds of metal ata single discharge of 
her main batteries. 


+O- —— 


TRUE CHIVALRY. 


General Maury tells a story, worthy of ever- 
lasting remembrance, about a South Carolina 
soldier, Colonel Haskell, whose arm was shattered 
so that amputation at the shoulder was necessary. 


The surgeon was about to administer chloroform 


| needs it. 


| the occasion of the famous centennial féte. 


when Haskell said, “Stop, doctor! You must have 
very little chloroform since the enemy has declared 
it contraband of war. Is it not so?” “Yes, colo- 
nel.” “Then keep it for some poor soldier who 
I can do without.” Another anecdote of 
a similar kind is thus related by General Maury : 


General M. C. Butler, of South Carolina, was 
seriously wounded and maimed for life at the 
battle of Brandy Station. He and a young captain 
named Farley had just come out of action in the 
early morning, and were laughing together over 
some amusing incident they had noticed. At that 
moment a cannon-ball came bounding at them. It 
struck Butler’s leg above the ankle, tore through 
his horse, and cut off Farley’s leg above the knee. 

Down they all went. Butler began to stanch the 
blood with his handkerchief, and advised Farley 
how to do the same. Captain Chestnutt, Lieutenant 
Rhett and other officers came running to Butler’s 
help; but at that moment he observed that Farley’s 
dying horse was struggling, and seemed likely to 
crush its rider. 

“Go at once to Farley!” cried Butler. “He needs 
you more than I do.” 

They did as they were bidden, and Farley was 
placed in a litter. He asked them to bring his leg 
and put it, too, in the litter. Then he said: 

“Now, gentlemen, you have done all for me that 

is possible. I shall be deadin an hour. God bless 
you for your kindness. Ibid you all an affectionate 
farewell. Go at once to Butler.” 
That evening Butler’s leg was dressed in the 
hospital just as poor Farley freathed his last. The 
two men had never seen each other till that morn. 
ing. 

“Henceforth,” says General Maury, “we shall 
not need to go to Sir Philip Sidney for an example 
of noble self-sacrifice.” 


Oe 


AFRAID OF THE FIERY 


Mr. Carl Hagenbeck was at Munich in 1888, on 
He 
had with him a large number of his “pets,” and on 
the day of the grand procession was marching in 
it with eight elephants, walking two and two. All 
went well until the elephants came to a point where 
some one had been allowed to set up an enormous 
sheet-iron dragon, hideously painted, which at that 


DRAGON. 


| moment emitted a wild, brazen shriek, and began 


| the crowded street. 


to belch forth flames and sparks. 


The four leading elephants took fright, and ran 
away, headlong, through the procession and alon 
In vain Mr. Hagenbeck calle 
to them. The yells of the dragon drowned his 
voice. The elephants, too, were trumpeting almost 


as loudly as the steam dragon itself; and the out. | 


ery of all combined was immediately swallowed up 
by the still greater uproar of the multitude, as the 
panic spread right and left. 

“If ever I ran in my life,” says Mr. Hagenbeck, 
“I ran then after those elephants; for the four in 
the rear had also taken alarm and made a dash 
after their comrades. 
at present, and ran like a hound through, and I 
must add, over numbers of the good people. 

“I actually caught up with those runaway 
elephants as they plowed through the throng. The 
two foremost were chained together, and running 
in between them as they forged ahead, I caught 
hold of the chain and shouted then to each by name, 
ordering them to stop. It was useless. They were 
too panic-stricken to heed me. In vain I entreated 
and commanded them. On they ran, trumpeting 


| shrilly. 


| them, as they swayed together. 


“At every instant I was in the utmost danger of 
being trodden on, or crushed to death betwixt 
Still I kept hold 
of the chain, talking to them, trving to calm them; 
for I knew that it was a very serious matter, and 
that many persons had been injured already. 

“For a mile or more we rushed on. My breath 
Was nearly exhausted. At length, at a turn of the 


I was more agile then than | 


street, I contrived to halt them in front of the walls 
of a house against which I was nearly crushed to 
death. Llere I should have gained the ascendancy 
over my charges but for the senseless shouts of the 
crowd and the shrieks of women from the windows 
over our heads. The outcry started them off again, 
faster than before. 

“At last, utterly exhausted, I lost my hold on the 
two leaders and fell out behind them, but fortu- 
nately escaped being trodden on. I was quite 
spent, and more dead than alive. 

“A few hundred yards farther on the two leading 
elephants, now worse terrified than ever, rushed 
bodily into a public house beside the street, the 
double doors of which stood wide open and were 
very lofty. The house was full of people, most of 
whom had no opportunity to escape. 

“The two elephants ran in among them, crushing 
several unfortunates beneath their feet; and to 
complete the tragedy, two others of the eight 
crowded blindly in after them. Then the floor 
gave way and sank, precipitating elephants and 
people into the cellar. Ach! that was a dreadful 
sight! 

“iMany were hurt, and some were killed outright. 
1 lost two of my elephants. As was natural, a 

reat hue and cry was raised against me, and a 
ong-winded police investigation followed. After 
a great deal of testimony had been taken, the 
blame was finally placed wheye it betonged—on 
the fiery dragon, and I was acquitted. 

“They have erected a new public house now on 


‘The Four Wild Elephants.’ ” 
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FROM DAY TO DAY. 


From day to day. 
Take no thought for the morrow. 
Why hope or why remember, 
Or in the white December 
tun idly out to borrow 
The roses of the May? 


From day to day.” 
This moment is the lever 
With which to lift the mountain, 
And loose the prisoned fountain 
That flows and flows forever, 
And quenches thirst for aye. 


From day to day. 
There is no wider measure, 
Bravely as you may will it. 
Striving you cannot fill it, 
So, life’s immortal treasure 
Is hidden in the Day. 
ANNIE L, Muzzey. 
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NOT THE SAME GIRL. 

The following anecdote has both a comical and a 
pathetic side. What along time fifty years are in 
the life of a human being! And how far apart, 
how unlike in tastes, feelings, opinions and habits, 
men and women can become, who in childhood 
slept under the same roof, attended the same 
school, and dreamed of nothing but of being 
friends forever! A gentleman whose ‘courtly 
manners” were mentioned in all the newspapers 
when he died, a few years after this incident, 
fancied in his old age that he wished to see’ his 
boyhood friends, and most of all, the fair young 
girl whose love, long years before, he almost, but 
not quite, had dared to ask. 

He forgot country manners, and called at half. 
past eleven in the forenoon. He was asked to 
walk “right out into the kitchen,” as there was no 
fire anywhere else. 

His early admiration stood before him, in a worn 
calico dress, no collar, and a wide and not fault. 
lessly clean apron. 


with faded purple ribbon. She had no teeth, anda 
huge pair of silver-bowed spectacles were pushed 
up on her brown, wrinkled forehead! 

Fifty-two years before, they had parted with a 
kiss, and he had been intending to meet her with 
one, and thus bridge the chasm of years. But he 
changed his mind when through his gold-bowed 
glasses he took in the picture before him. 


hearty handshake, and bade him “sit right down,” 
adding that they were “killing hogs and trying up 
lard;”’ but if he would “stay to dinner,” she would 
have “a fire put in the front room.’ 

Of course he declined the invitation, and for his 
own comfort, as well as for her conyenience, he 
determined to make his call short. Still, he must 
say something complimentary before leaving; but 
what could he say? 

Just then the lard boiled over, and with a shrill 
ery to her daughter to “come quick,” the woman 
ee up and caught hold of the kettle. The 
smoke and perfume were in themselves far from 
agreeable; but they were grateful to the caller, as 
they gave him a chance for the desired compliment. 

“Your step has lost none of its elasticity sinee 
the evenings we sauntered together along the 
banks of the R——,” he said, “while this”—holding 
out his gold-headed cane—‘‘is needed to support 
mine.” 

“Yes,” answered the woman, “I’m as spry asa 
kitten; and I’ve thought ever since you’ve been 
here, that I was glad enough time hadn’t changed 
me as it has you.” 


| 
| — 
KEEPING IN PRACTICE. 


General Thiébault, in recounting the story of his 
life, dwells at some length upon his experiences in 





os — 


Among the habitués of the place was one man who 
had opinions of his own, and a mind to exercise 
them. He came to the school three times a week, 
and General Thiébault thus describes him: 


looking, and carried himself like an aristocrat. 
He always came straight into the school in his 
street dress, his hat on his head, his coat buttoned 
up to his chin, gloves on and cane in hand. 
Without paying attention to any one, he walked 


the edge, and then suddenly, and 


surprise as to any one else’s, his 
foot slipped, and into the river 
he tumbled. 
The first time I saw this per. 
formance I supposed it was an 
accident, and was preparing to 
go to the man’s rescue, 
when I saw him pick 








his head, 
between his teeth and 
strike out for the plat- 
form. 

Having reached the 
platform, he retired to 
« dressing-room, out 





emerged wearing a 
bathing-suit like the 
rest of us. By this 
time | was half-disposed to believe him crazy, but 
when I ventured to ask an explanation of his 
| strange behavior, he replied: 

“Sir, we learn to swim in order to be able to save 
| ourselves if we should ever fall into the river. 
| Now, then, if such an accident should happen to 


the site of the old one, and given it the name of | 


Her half-combed, grizzly hair | 
was tucked under a rusty black lace cap, trimmed | 


Wiping her hands on her apron, she gave him a | 


the swimming-school on the bank of the Seine. 


He was about forty years old, tall, thin, serious. | 


along the platform, drawing nearer and nearer to | 


to all appearance as much to his | 


up his hat, put it on | 
put his cane | 


of which he presently | 


you, do you imagine that you would be dressed in | 


| swimming-drawers? No, sir, you would have on 

| your elothes, your boots, your hat; and being 
taken all by surprise, you would most likely be 
drowned. As for me, if I were in such a position 
I should save myself easily.” 

| 





CALIFORNIA VEGETABLES. 

| “California is the biggest world in the country,” 
| wrote a small boy, passing the winter at Coronado, 
| to his nurse in New York. All Californians echo 
the sentiment, for they, as some one says, “irrigate, 
cultivate and exaggerate.” But then they have 
stupendous facts upon which to build stories that 
seem almost too big for belief. Miss Sanborn, in 
her book, “A Truthful Woman in Southern Cali- 
| fornia,” tells of a man who got lost in a mustard 

field, though he was on horseback. 


At San Diego she saw a tomato-vine only eight 

months old which was nineteen feet high and 
| twenty-five feet wide, and loaded full of fruit in 
January. A man picking the tomatoes on a step 
ladder added to the effect. 

A Ggid-of-Ophir rose-bush at Pasadena had two 
hundred thousand blossoms—vouched for by the 
owner. 

There are pumpkins that weigh two hundred and 
fifty-six pounds and are seven feet in circumfer- 
ence; cucumbers seven feet long; seven beets 
weighed five hundred pounds; three bites can be 
taken at a strawberry; and the eucalyptus shoots 
often grow twenty feet the first year, carrying with 
them in their rapid ascension the stakes ‘to which 
they were tied. 

At Santa Barbara is the largest Lima bean ranch 
in the world. Sixteen hundred acres are planted 
to beans, and last year thirty-six tons of beans 
were used in planting. 

The beans do not need to be “poled,” for they 
show no desire to climb, but lie lazily along the 
ground. Eleven gang-plows, four plows to a gang, 
each drawn by six horses, are started as soon as 
| the spring rains are over. 

Each gang plows seven acresaday. The harrow- 
ing, planting, harvesting and threshing are all done 
by machinery in the same big way. One hundred 
and twenty carloads of beans are annually shipped 
from this ranch, after what is needed has en 
reserved for seed. The profits are said to be sixty 
thousand dollars yearly. 


= 
TRUTHFUL. 

Even in this intelligent age of the world there 
are too many people who believe in the humbug 
gery of “fortune-telling ;” but if all so-called 
“fortune-tellers” were as frank as the one men. 
tioned in the following story, which is borrowed 
from the Detroit Free Press, and which may or 
may not be true, they would have fewer patrons 
than they now have. 


A man was having his fortune told. “I see,’ 
said the “seventh daughter of the seventh daugh- 
ter,” contracting her eyebrows, “I see the name of 
John.” 

“Yes,” said the sitter, indicating that he had 
heard the name before. 

“The name seems to have given you a great deal 
of trouble.” 

“It has.” 

“This John is an intimate friend! 

“That’s so,” he said, wonderingly. 

“And often leads you to do things you are sorry 
for.” 

“True; every word.” 
| “His influence over you is bad.” 

“Right again.” 

“But you will soon have a serious quarrel, when 
you will become estranged.” 

“I’m glad of.that. Now spell 
name.” 

The fortune-teller opened one eye and carefully 
studied the face of her visitor. Then she wrote 
some cabalistic message and handed it to him in 
exchange for her fee. 

“Do not read it until you are at home,” she said, 
solemnly. ‘“Itis your friend’s whole name.” 

When he reached home he lit the gas and gravely 
;} examined the paper. There he read, in picket 
fence characters, the name of his “friend :” 

“Demi-John!” 





out his whole 
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EXASPERATING REASON. 

A friend of the poet Shelley says that he was 
most fanciful in his habit of forming some wild 
theory and then seeking confirmation of it in the 
events of every-day life. If they did not bear him 
out, he was naturally indignant. One particular 
encounter with a prosaic Englishman must have 
been somewhat astonishing to the man, who was 
not accustomed to poets and their modes of reas 
oning. 


At one time, Shelley saw the zodiac in every 
thing, and as he was passing an inn with his friend, 
he noticed that the house bore the sign of the 
“Horse-Shoes.” 

There were four on the sign, and he immediately 
came to the conclusion that they had been handed 
down from remote antiquity, to represent the 
~~ aenenaenes of the zodiac. He stepped into the 
nouse. 

“Your sign is the ‘Horse-Shoes,’”’ he said to the 
landlord. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“This sign has always four horse-shoes ?” 

“Why, mostly, sir.” 

“Not always?” 

“I think I have seen three.” 

“I cannot divide the zodiac into three,” said 
Shelley, musingly. “But it’s mostly four? Do 
you know why it’s mostly four?” 

“Why, sir, I suppose because a horse has four 
egs. 

The poet bounced out of the house in great 
indignation, crying to his friend, ‘Did you ever 
| see such a fool!” 


a 


GOVERNMENTAL ECONOMY. 

A paragraph in the “Life of General Sir Hope 
Grant,” who did great service for England as a 
military commander in India and in China, throws 

| a curious side-light upon some of the thrifty tradi- 
| tions of the British government. 

After General Grant’s return from China to 
England, he received at the hand of the queen at 
Buckingham Palace the Grand Cross of the sath. 
He was proud of the decoration, but his biographer 
adds that such honors are not without expense to 
the receiver. ” 

He finds among Sir Hope’s papers a bill vouched 
for by “Albert Woods, Lancaster Herald,” to the 
amount of eighty-four pounds, four shillings, fer 
“fees, charges and disbursements for the matriceu 
lation of your arms, etc., as G. C. B.” 

Odder still was a document from the same “Albert 
Woods, Lancaster Herald,” calling upon Sir Hope 
Grant to send back the insignia of his former lower 
order, K. C. B.—Knight Commander of the Bath— 
for the use of Her Majesty’s government! 

It is a good old rule, for governments as for men, 
“Take care of the pennies, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves.” 
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AT BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


He was writing a note to his mother, 
For you see he had so much to say, 
A great many questions to ask her, 
He had been from home nearly all day. 
Of course he must be very careful 
Not to tell her he missed her to-night, 
Nor how he had worked all day, trying 
To keep the tears back—out of sight. 
But he’d ask if the pony was lonesome, 
And whether the kittens had grown, 
And if Jack had his place at the table 
Close by her—* But it isn’t his own, 
“And you tell him he can only keep it 
Just while I’m away.” This he wrote 
While the tears kept coming and coming, 
And big lumps swelled up in his throat. 
Then he told her what he’d been doing 
Since he left home such ages ago— 
’T was really only this morning, 
But some days are long ones, you know. 
“Give my best love to Jack and the puppies, 
I must get into bed, mamma dear.” 
Then the poor little baby lips trembled 
As he added, “I wish you were here. 
“I do want to say ‘good night’ awful, 
I wonder so much if you know, 
But, mamma,” the sobs now came faster, 
“Don’t think I’m one bit homesick, though!” 
MARY CHAHOON. 
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A MODERN FAIRY TALE. 


Papa came into the sitting-room just at dusk, 
and found Johnny straining bis eves over a book 
at the west window. 

“Put your book away, 
“It’s too dark to read.’ 

Johnny’s papa was young and tall and strong, 
and had merry blue eves, and Johnny looked as 
though he would grow up to be just such a man. 

“O papa, Aladdin had such a good time!’’ he 
said, scrambling on to papa’s knees before the 
fire. ‘I wish I could have lived when there were 
fairies and genii.’’* 

“Why, Johnny, there never was such a time 
for fairies as this very time,’’ said papa. 

Then Johnny settled himself comfortably and 
demanded a story of the fairies that live now. 

“You know,” said his father, ‘“‘my father's 
farm was fifteen miles from Philadelphia. The 
little town where we took our vegetables to the 
train and got our mail was three miles nearer the 
city. Grandfather and grand- 
mother lived in the city, and 
we often went to spend a few 
days with them. 

“One morning I had gone 
with father to the little rail- 
road town to take a load of 
cabbages to the train, and 
after we had seen them loaded 
on the train going into the 


Johnny-boy,”’ he said. 


THE YOUTH’S COs MPANION. 





to spend a week, and alone. I never had been 
away from father and mother before. 
“Grandfather met me at the station, and then 
began a week of glorious good times. 
think I've ever had such a good time since. The 


days just flew. Not one of them was long 
enough for all the sight-seeing grandmother 


planned for me, and I didn’t have time to miss | 
mother and father. 


“But when I awoke on Friday morning it was 
There was something dreary in | 


raining hard. 


the very sound of it, and it made me feel badly, 
though I couldn't tell how. 
“T couldn't eat any breakfast, and I saw grand- 
father and grandmother look at me and then at 
‘each other, and smile. 


Warvesk Frave. 


Grandmother gave mea 









I don’t | 





pony any of your genii to do what 
said papa, as mamma came in 


“Til 
telephones do,” 
with the light. 


Fannie L. Brent. 


<-@- 
A HINT TO SCHOLARS. 
A dear little dunce of a girl, Ann Eliza, 
Dreamed that she dined with the Common Divisor. 
They ate up the rule 
She had studied at school, 
And at once she began to grow rapidly wiser. 
A. M. P. 
ee 
HE KNEW WHAT HE WANTED. 


When Aunt Matty came from the country she 
brought a bunch of fresh catnip in her trunk, 













/ / 
| big pile of books to look / ‘ 
at, but some way I 7 
didn’t care for them, | t 


though I liked to read 
as well as vou do. 

“IT wandered all over 
the house, from the 
kitchen to the attic ; and 
when grandmother and 
I sat down to lunch I 
tried hard to eat, but 
every bite seemed to 
choke me, and at last I 





just gave up and went 

out in the hall and lay a 

down on the big settee \? an” 

and cried like a big 7 o 

baby. I wanted mother { % oy 

and father—that was | SRN 

all. \ ” » i 
“By and by grand- a a 

mother came in quietly, . oe 

and said, ‘John, the Re 




















because catnip is good for 

so many things, and the 

trunk was carried up to 

her room on the third 

floor. 

— The day after, a cat 
walked into the kitchen. 

“T declare!"* said the 
cook, ‘that’s Mrs. Payn’s 
cat, next door, come to 
see us!" 

The cat did not tarry 
in the kitchen; he passed 
up-stairs into the parlor, 
meeting every one cordi- 
ally. But he had some- 








city, and had done our trading, 
we went to the post-office for 


our mail. I held the horses while father went 


in, but he stayed so long that I was getting tired | 


of waiting, when a man stepped to the door, and 


told me that father wanted me to tie the horses | 


and come in. 

“I was glad to do this, and when I went in the 
door, there stood father holding something to his 
ear, and talking away to a long box on the wall. 

“I couldn't think what he was doing, for 
though I'd heard of telephones, I never had seen 
one. 

«Come here, John,’ my father said at last, 
turning to me, but still holding the thing at his 
ear. ‘Your grandfather wants to talk to you.’ 

“T thought he was joking me, for I knew 
grandfather was in the city. The men were all 
grinning, and I didn’t intend they should laugh 
at me, so I stood still. 

“*What's the matter, John? 
‘Come, grandfather is waiting for you. 
to your ear and listen.’ 

“My curiosity was too much for me, and I 
obeyed. 

“In a minute I heard, ‘Well, John, is thee 
listening ?’ It did sound like grandfather's voice, 
though faint and far away. 

“I managed to say, 
then waited. 

“*Thy father says thee’s been a pretty good 
boy,’ the voice in my ear went on, ‘and I wonder 


father asked. 
Pat this 


if thee would like to come in to-morrow and spend | 


a week with grandmother and me ?’ 

“Surely that sounded like grandfather. 
sir!’ I fairly shouted this time. 

“Father laughed, and said, ‘What's the mat- 
ter?’ and I told him what grandfather had said. 

“Then we went home to tell mother all about 
it. Father said the telephone was put up to try 
it, but I was sure it was a great success. 

“The next day was Saturday. 
mother put me in the train, with a big valise full 
of clean clothes beside me, and as the train pulled 
out I felt very large. Iwas going to Philadelphia 





“1 sot 
‘Yes, sir,’ to the box, and | 


‘Yes, | 


Father and | 











> thing on his mind, and 
) would not linger. 

He went up another 

flight of stairs. The baby 

~ in the nursery crowed at 

/ ¢ the sight of him, but he 

: would not stop. 














rain is stopped. Would thee like to go down to 
| grandfather's oftice ?” 

“I was glad to get out of the house, 
| Were soon on our way. 
| ‘Just after we got there the telephone bell rang, 
| and after grandfather had answered it he turned 


and we 


to me and said, ‘It is thy father, John. Would 
| thee like to talk with him ?° 
“IT sprang to the telephone. I could have 


| hugged the long box. How good it was to hear 
|my father’s voice! We talked a few minutes, 
| and then father said that he and mother would be 
in next day to spend Sunday, and take me home. 
| «How I loved that telephone. They have 
saved me a great deal of time and trouble since, 
but I never have been so grateful for them since 
as I was that day.’ 

“Do you call that a fairy 
asked, as his father finished. 


story ?”’ Johnny 


Up the third stairway he went, and in at Aunt 
Matty’s open door, and jumped on her trunk, 
with an intelligent, wistful took that said, ‘‘I want 
it very badly, but I can do no more!” 

Aunt Matty opened her trunk and gave him a 
nice green leafy stem of catnip. 

Now he could stay! He lay down on the floor 
with it, he held it in his paws, he rubbed his nose 
in it and nibbled it. When Aunt Matty was 
ready to have him go home she fastened another 
piece in the ribbon aronnd his neck. 

=e 

“IT know Adam was the first man,"’ said Sam, 
‘cause I heard Uncle Simon say so in meetin’, 
an’ I reckon he knows ‘cause he’s a preacher.”’ 
*“An’ I knows C’lumbus was, cause I heard the 


| teacher say at school that C’lumbus was the first 


man that ever set his foot on this yearth,” re- 


sponded Jake, stoutly. 
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NUTS TO CRACK 
-@e- 

Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc 

& 

RIDDLE. 


It was sweet in sultry summer, 
On my jirst to wander slow, 

But now in the golden autumn 
For my second let us go, 

While my whole are lightly dropping 
On the withered leaves below. 


2 
CONCEALED WEAPONS. 


My cap is to look like yours. 

Why, = piers are never made of glass. 
That capon | ardently desire to taste 

Your plan certainly is good 

This pea really is sprouting 

Uncle Remus’ kettle is on the stove. 

The florist has the new Radag geranium 
Is Bombay on ethereal foundations 


LAID Cone 


3. 
PHIRTY FAMOUS KATES. 


Example; 1. Prevari-cate (Kate 

— Kate never tells the exact truth 
Kate has the gift of prophecy 

Kate is destructive and disorderly 

Kate is dainty, frail and gentle 

— Kate imparts much information; ir 

fact, she heeps nothing to herself 
6. — Kate is entirely devoted to a special 


eee 


— 
.-— — Kate is humble and anxious, 
e xpre ssing regret. 
— — Kate resigns her honors to others 
9. — — Kate is an eloquent pleader 
10. — — Kate isa perplexing person; 
be read at a glance. 
ll. — — Kate does good work in 
both the mental and physical powers 
12. — — — Kate has a strong influence for evil 
She ‘exe ites or stupefies with poisons 
13 Kate is unreliable and deceitful 
14. — Kate is a sparkling, radiant creature 
lb. — — — Kate entirely destroys whatever she 
does not approve of. 
16. — Kate helps people out 
of all their dificulties. 


and alway- 


she cannot 


developing 


17. — — Kate, if offended, will 
invoke vengeance upon you. 
Ik. — — Kate will die from 


being deprived of air. 
19. — — Kate kindly points out 
the we ay. 
20. — — Kate will defend vou 
and proclaim your innocence 
- Kate is always con 
fuse rd and bewildered. 
22. Kate is a business 
j woman, concerned in many finan 
cial and industrial projects 


23.— — Kate dries fish and 
fruit for house shold use. 

24.— — — Kate strives to make people friendly 
and peaceable. 

23. — Kate takes up her residence with you 

26. — — Kate seizes upon and appropriates your 
prope rty. 

27. — Kate assists number twenty-four in the 


work of conciliation. 
23. — — Kate twists up and tangles whatever 
she has a hand in. 
20. — Kate is interested in all arts, manufac 
tures and inventions 
30. — — Kate has a twin-sister exactly like her 


4. 
CHARADI 


When calls the de ep cathedral bell 
To holy exercise 

From vaulted aisle and cloistered cell 
My Arat and second rise 


My cruel third with violence sweeps 
Away all self-control, 

While he who lives uprightly sleeps 
At night upon my whole 


5. 


IN THE WOODS, SPLICED WORDS 


Three.fifths of a lady’s garment. 
2. The fairest month in the year, and half a 
nation. 
3. Three-fourths of the wheel of a ship 
4. A summer beverage and a blind liar. 
5. A sandy shore. 
6. What a load of wood usually comes to 


7. A mountain stream and the lair of a wild 
beast 
8. A venomous serpent, and two-fifths of a per 


“¥ number. 
testament, and the ery of a 
cahual. 
To waste away 

ll. A familiar animal, not once mentioned in Holy 
Scripture, and a father who stands six feet in his 
stockings. 
12. A schoolmaster’s assistant 
13. Depressed and condemned 


domestic 


6. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


1. Find wild animals in France. 
2. Find the bark of a tree in Ireland 
3. Find a girl’s name in Italy. 
4. Find a perfume in Germany. 
5. Find a spirit of the highest order in Russia 
6. Find a species of the 
York. 
7. Find foresight in Rhode Island. 
8. Find an American poet in Massachusetts. 
9. Find a small stone in Arkansas. 
10. Find a black wrap on the coast of Florida. 


bovine genus in New 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Adams. 2. Madison. 3. Buchanan. 4. Grant 
5. Monroe. 6. Lincoln. 7. Hayes. 8 Washington 
9. Cleveland. 10. Van Buren ll. Jefferson iz 
Polk. 8. Garfield. M4. Pierce. Us. Johnson. 16 
Fillmore. 17. Harrison ik. Arthur. 19. Taylor. 
20. Tyler. 21. Jackson. 


2. Wolves, vowels 


3. GarkRk DEN 8 
c ARB EEN 8B 
P AS SAG * 
PROPHET 
BSPATIR S6 
DEstIewn s 
RoaRtI NG 


1. House, keeper—housekeeper. 
5. “Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son.’ 
6. Pumpkin-pi. 
W hat moistens the lip, and what brightens the eye? 
What calls back the past, like the rich pumpkin-pie? 
Whittier. 




















GOOD NEWS. 


BRINGING 


Byron, in “Childe Harold,” describes the famous 
ball given by the Duchess of Richmond at Brussels 
the night before the battle of Waterloo. Among 
the guests was the Hon. Major Percy, aide-de-camp 
to the Duke of Wellington. When the ball was 
interrupted by the summons to the battle-field, the 
major instantly set off without changing his coat. 
After the battle, the duke gave him the honorary 
office of conveying to England the despatches 
containing the news of the great victory. He set 
off in the coat he had worn through the fight and 
at the ball, and carried with him three eagles or 
standards, captured from the French. Ina journal 
kept by an English lady, there is a full account 
of how the major brought the good news from 
Antwerp to London: 


In those days steam was not, but speedily as a 
sailing-vessel could convey him, he was transported 
from Antwerp to Dover, where he landed in the 
afternoon. Mr. Wright, master of the Ship Hotel 
at Dover, instantly despatched an express to order 
horses at each stage to be ready for Major Percy, 
and provided the carriage with four of his best 
horses. 

It was found that the captured eagles could not 
be contained in the post-chaise, and they were 
placed so that their heads appeared out of the front 
windows: A better announcement there could not 
have been of the glorious news, which was received 
with every species of joyful, 
every where. 

ajor Percy drove straight to the Horse Guards. 
The commander-in-chief, then the Duke of York, 
was dining out. Major Percy proceeded to Lord 
Castlereagh and found that the lord and the duke | 
were at the same dinner, given by a wealthy widow | 
in St. James’s Square. 

There he went, and learning that the Prince | 
Regent was also of the party, requested to be 
shown into the dining-room, which he entered with 
his despatches and eagles, covered with dust and 
all the marks of battle. 

The dessert was coming upon the table; at the 
same moment the Prince Regent commanded the 
ladies to leave the room, which they did. He 
extended his hand to the poeeee, of these glad 


tidings: ‘“‘Welcome, Colonel Percy 
Before the despatch could be read, the new 
colonel was anxiously asked after many dis- 


tinguished officers, and had to answer “dead” or 
“severely wounded” so often that the prince burst 
into tears. 

Meantime, Colonel Perey was sinking from 
fatigue, and begged permission to go to his father’s 
house in Portman Square. The throng was s0 
great that he had difficulty in reaching it, and was 
no sooner there than the house was surrounded by 
multitudes of anxious inquirers. 


He had not power to say more than that the | 


victory was complete, and the loss in killed and 
wounded heavy, He would answer all demands 
the next day, and so he did. 


The agony of suspense and affliction which he | 


witnessed was intense; his own words were, he 
could only feel the awful price of a victory. The 
heartrending grief he had to inflict upon so many 
made his ear deat to the sounds of joy and triumph 
with which London resounded. 


a 


EASILY SATISFIED. 


At the World’s Fair it was amusing to note the 
diversity of objects which visitors found the most 
interesting. One young woman, who was busy 
writing in her note-book in the agricultural build 
ing, hurriedly ran over to a table and pushed to 
the front with so much zeal that the bystanders 
supposed she had forgotten her purse or some 
thing else equally important; but having scanned 


the table eagerly, she merely said, “O yes, sugar | 


beets,” and ran away again to a sheltered place to 
write it down. 


was that of an old couple, 
weary-looking and bundle-laden, who eel @ 
guard where the Minnesota building could be 
found. He indicated the direction. 
“Is it fur?” asked the man. 
“Yes, about half a mile from here.” 


Another instance 


“Q dear! Well, come, Mary, we'll put her 
through now we’re here,” said the old man, 
shouldering his heavy bundle. 

But the woman was more garrulous. She 


detained the guard long enough to explain that 
they lived in Minnesota twelve years and then 
moved to Ohio. Now they were going back to 
Minnesota. 

“We was goin’ through Chicago, so we jest 
—- ved off two hours to see the Fair. We don’t keer 
much for fairs anyway ; all we want to see is the 
Minnesota buildin’, an’ we are bound to see that, 
if it takes half a day!’ 





2 ——___—_ 


WHERE WAS HE BROUGHT UP? 
Who says there is no American language? AHar- 

per’s Magazine gives the following story as evidence 

that in some portions of our land a tongue is spoken 


that is distinctively our own. 


Professor F., of Harvard, tells the tale. He was 
at a picnic, and after the affair was well under 
way a carpenter, a sturdy New Englander, ap. 
peared on the scene with several planks, out of 
which he proceeded to construct the dinner-tables. 
Noting the thickness of the planks, the professor 
chaffingly — why it was necessary to use 
suc h heavy timber. 

“Why?” returned the carpenter. “Why, in order 
that not when dinner’ 8 half eat tables might squash 
and victuals leave us.’ 

It was some hours before the 
to translate this satisfactorily, 
covered that it could be done. 


rofessor was able 
yut he finally dis. 


—7~,- — 


EQUALITY OF SEX. 


It natural for a woman to resent the im. 


1s 


putation that the feminine mind is not so strong as | 


the masculine, and this spirit of independence was 
early manifested in a schoolgirl itving in a 
Massachusetts town. She had, too often, perhaps, 
been made to acknowledge the superiority of her 
brothers. 


One day her mother remarked upon the 
ently utter lack of intelligence in a hen. 


“You can’t teach a hen anything,” she said. | F 
have ruined more of the garden than a | 
You can teach a cat, dog, | 


1 


“They 
drove of cattle would. 
or pig something, but a hen—never!” 

“Hm!” exclaimed the child, indignantly. 
think they know just as much as roosters!” 


thankful welcome | 


appar. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Mellin’s Food is /ood—not medicine. 
—g——__— 





an Kobaks 


Use “ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous | 


Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equa 


al. 


(Adv. 


#6.00 and $10.00. FOR BOYS 
RLS. 
Send 2-cent stamp for 
Jatalogue 
Develo ing and Printing Outfit $1.50. j 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RKocHEsTeER, N. Y. 








AMPS 


fine ftamp Album, only 10¢ 
Lis igents wanted at 50 
ST ANDAR STAM 

Louis, Mo. Old U.S 


| 300 tine mixed Victoria, Cape | 

sof G.H., India, Japan, ete., with 

c. New 80p. 

er cent. ¢ om 
P CO.,4 Nicholson P1., 

. & Conf. Stamps Lousht. 


Price 





|e ows 


SHORTHAND 
FREE. 


Retail ‘in each lesson. 


Louis 


m.. beg instruction guaranteed. 
eys, directions for every 


SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 

The Ghesthens © vg 4 the West, 
MO 
Retest: "ihecenent? National Bank. 
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ALUMINUM tis a Any Article by mail on 


receipt of an 
CURIOSITY. 2 Fenmolder, =. she 
It looks like silver but it § Guff Buttons,. . 35c. 
elghs almost nothing. and Q fiat Pisa," 950, gee 
ig . S, . 25e. 
“foe mucirtess; Seudstamp § Hair Pin, "20. 260. 30 
with liberal terms to agents. Cala, Bitton, . . gee. 
OLDHAM MFG. CO.,§ TeaSpoon,' : : 25c. 
Boston, Mass. Table PSpoon, ,_ » 





Oe met Size e,1% x 


ers or sent by mail post- 
aid on receipt of price. 
illus. Booklet Free. 

Alfred C. Kemper, Mfr., 208 Lake St., Chicago, II. 





KBKOMBEI, $3.50. 
Any boy or girl éan use it. Carry in 
2in. Weig 
25 pictures ‘with one Soading. 


ht, 4 0z. 





Dixon’s No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant. 


An elegant artic le of Graphite for lubricating Bier. 
cle chains. 1 pay you to send 12 cents for sample 
package. Mention Tie Youth’s Companion. 
os. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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KINGSFORD’S 





QUICK-WORKING STA RCH 
Labor Saving, Economical 
T. KINGSFORD & SON, Oswego, N. Y. 








SELL 7. Your Friends and 
oney. 
aces containing five 


music, ful! size music 


Woodward's Musical 


pa 


MUSIC 


pe 
Monthly, 


Make 


Send Stamp for Tertns a | 


complete 


pieces of late vocal and uaa 


‘ih York, 





It’s so Easy to Light 


wy The 







Lamp. 


“B & H’” Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 


| BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK. 


OsT¢ 
Factories: Ment DEN, Conn. 





‘If You Knew 


Where you could be cured 


Write to Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. 


former sufferers who are happy now. 
THE COMPANION. 


of 


ASTHMA 
Wouldn’t You Be Happy? 


¥., 
new 128-page book and list of eighteen hundred 


for his 


Mention 











THE SUN PASTE a 
an after-dinner shine, an 


? 





THE RISING = a 5 STOVE oo 
In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 


plied with a cloth for 
to touch up the spots. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 
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NUBIAN 


Dress Linings 





Are used by the most 


Dr 
nice gowns, and are inexpensive for any dress. 


s for 


Do not Crock or Discolor by Perspiration. 


At all Dry Goods Stores. 









WarRANTED 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR 


FAST 


BY WASHING OR EXPOSURE, 
bay nor (CROCK OR FADE BY AGE. 


BLACK 


COTTON LINING 


NUBIAN 








selvage of every y 


Look Sor the words “Nubian Pos. Book” stamped o on 
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DR. WARNER’S 


Holds thin stockings 
As well as thick ones. 
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SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER 3 
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Witch 
Hazel 
Jelly 


| has all the heal- 
| ing properties of 
the Liquid Ex- 
tract Witch Ha- 
zel or Hama- 
melis without 
the odor. 








Sample Size Tube Free. 





ggist 


It is not a liquid. 
Easily carried. 
Contains no oil or 
grease and is not 
sticky. 
valuable in Spring, 
Summer, Winter. | 


THE MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Equally 








Hand Patited, LITTLE BROWNIES 


Painted, Gold-Plated Stick and Scarf Pins. 





Dude, Chinaman, Policeman, Uncle Sam and Irishman, | 


Scotchman, Sailor, Orator, sent by mail, prepaid, direct 
from ms — turer, on receipt of price, 15 cents 
Full set of nine, 





each, 2 for 25 cents. 1. 
CURTIN °TEWELRY MFG. CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
Fashionable 
HAIR . 
We will mail s to 
reliable parties through- 


out the United States for 
approval. The newest 
styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money 
required until they are re- 

me obligation to 

oods if unsatisfac- 
Send for circular. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
451 A Washington St., 
BOSTON, IASS. 








“Be Sure to Get 
the Genuine.” ¥ 


The latest instance of dealers 
trying to sell other prepara- 
tions in place of one of estab- 
lished popu ation because their 
profit is larger is 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


Be sure to get ‘“‘Mennen’s,”’ all others are cheap 
imitations and are liable to do harm. The immense 
sale of ““Menn attests its value. Sold by drug- 





gists, or mailed for 25 cents. 
Send for Free Sample. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 


INEN 


(Name this paper.) 
Newark, N. J 
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r 1, Angelo, Rubens, Tasso 
The “LINENE” are the Best and Most Economical 
Collars and Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind. 
They fit well, look well, and wear well. A box of Ten 
— or Five Pairs of Cuffs for Twenty-Five Cents. 
ents. Nat Collar re ats of C —_ by mail for Six 
Cents. apne style Ad 
RSIBLE COLLAR COMPAN 
7 Frantiin Be New York. 27 Kilby se _ 








CuHauTauoua Oit Heater Free 
Central Draft Round Wick Burner. Absolutely odorless. ye Sy feet; 

inches; Weight, 30 pounds. One gallon Kerosene lasts 14 hour 

Soaps, bee and “Modjeska”’ Toilet articles, if bought at retail would 

$10.00 

10.00 


Co 
Henter, worth at retail, 


We will send Box and Heater on thirty days’ trial ; 


if not, hold goods subject to our order. 


LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


with a Combination Box of 
““SWEET HOME”’ SOAP. 
Dia. of Drum, 8% 
Laundry and Toilet 








j OO. 


if satisfactory, you can remit $10.00, 


YOU GET ALL FOR 
s 





Public Schools 


Everywhere are placing engravings of Stuart's 
Washington on their walls. 

This Washington Certificate helps the children 
to raise the money. Send 4 cents in stamps and 
we will send you 100’of these Certificates. These 
sold to your friends at 5 cents each will pay for the 
Engraving and Frame. Send us $1.00 and we will 
send you the picture, 22x32, post-paid. Then get 
the engraving framed near home, thus saving 
express charges on the frame. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


“Washington won for America her Liberties, 
Our Public School is their Defence.” 


% & ® 


This is to Certify 


that the holder has con 
tributed.... cents 
toward the purchase of 
an engraving of Stuart's 


Washington for our School. 
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NALA IV 
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This instrument marks a new era in the musical world. 





Both 


melody and accompaniment are produced upon it at the same 


| | time. 
to play it. 


Only a few hours of practice are needed to enable any one 
Has 21 strings and three chord-bars, and is hand- 


somely finished. With the Autoharp we include 1 Spiral Pick, 
1.Shell Pick, Tuning Hammer, Instruction Book and Music Rack. 





A Limited Offer. 


By a special arrangement with the manufacturers we are 


ériabled to give this Autoharp as a premium to any ComMPANION 


subscriber who will, 


between the dates of October 


Ist, and 


November Ist, 1894, send us the name of one new subscriber, 


with $1.75 in payment for the subscription. 
offer, the Instrument being never retailed at less than 





This is a rare 
$3.75: 


. 


Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


Pubtishess The Youth’s ¢ Zompanton, 
1 Columbus Avenue 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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ON THE STEAMER. 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis, in “The Rulers of 
the Mediterranean,” says that the passage across 
the Atlantic was made delightful by music at 
breakfast, dinner and tea. But there was one 
passenger who objected to the music. For the first 
three days he remained lashed to his steamer-chair 
like a mummy, with nothing showing but a blue 
nose and closed eyelids. The band played at his 
end of the deck, and partly because the fingers of 
the players were nearly frozen, partly because of 
the sudden lurches of the ship, the harmony was 
sometimes destroyed. Those who had an ear for 
music picked up their steamer-chairs and moved 
to windward, but this young man, being half-dead 


and firmly lashed to his place, was unable to save | 


himself. 


On the morning of the fourth day, when the 
concert was over and the band had gone to thaw 
out, the young man suddenly sat upright and 
—— his forefinger at the startled passengers. 
Ve had generally decided that he was dead. 

“The Lord knows I’m a sick man,” he said, 
blinking his eyes feebly, “but if I live till midnight 
I'll find out where they hide those horns, and I'll 
drop ’em into the Gulf Stream, if it takes my dying 
breath.” 

He then fell over backward, and did not speak 
again until we reached Gibraltar. 

There is something about the sight of land, after 
one has been a week without it, which supplies a 
want that nothing else can fill, and it is interesting 
to note how careless one is as to its name, or 
whether it is pink or pale blue on the maps, or 
whether it is ruled by aking or a colonial sec- 
retary. Itis quite sufticient that it is land. 


This was impressed upon me once, on entering | 


New York Harbor, by a young man who emerged 
from his deck cabin to discover, what all the other 
passengers already knew, that we were in the 
upper bay. He gave a shout of ecstatic relief and 
pleasure. 

“That,” he cried, pointing to the west, ‘is Staten 
Island; but that,” pointing to the right, ‘is land!” 


+o 


UNPRETENDING. 


Humphrey Nichols was an English parish clerk 
who lived parsimoniously and gave away enor- 
mous sums of money, both to institutions and 
individuals. One afternoon, he presented hinrself 
at the door of a certain rectory, just as the master 
of the house was going down to dinner, with his 
guests. The footman would not admit the shabby 
old gentleman within the lobby, and was about 
telling him to go round to the back door, when the 
rector caught sight of him, and asked his business. 

It was soon told; he had come to give “a trifle of 
money” to the fund for widows and orphans. 
When he had accepted an invitation to the study, 
a shabby old pocket-book was produced, and a 


banknote, a very dirty one, laid on the table. The 
rector took it up, thinking it a five-pound note. 
“Have you looked at it?” asked Mr. Nichols. 
“Yes,” said the rector. 
“Look again.” 
The rector could hardly believe his eyes. The 


note was for five hundred pounds. 

“Perhaps I’m keeping those fine folks waiting 
for their dinner,” said the old gentleman. “But 
if you’re not tired of counting, I’m not tired of 
giving.” 

He ended 
pounds. 

“Tell that fine gentleman of yours,” he said, in 
sly reference to the footman, “to be civil to an old 
man, even if he should happen to wear a shabby 
coat.” 

The rector asked him to stay to dinner. 

“Dinner!” said he, “‘why I ate my mutton chop 
before 1 started from Manchester. What would 
your lords and ladies say, to sit beside a shabby 
old fellow like me?” 


by putting down seven thousand 
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CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 


One of the most remarkable and confusing 
epitaphs ever written, is to be seen on a weather- 
beaten stone in the quiet churchyard of Culmore, a 
few miles from Londonderry, Ireland. 


“Ifere lies the remains of Thomas Nicholls, who 
tied in Philadelphia, March, 1783. Had he lived, 
he would have been buried here.” 

This is — perhaps, by an epitaph from a 
tombstone in Ulster, recently copied by a traveller 
in that country. 

“To the memory of Thomas Kelly, who was 
accidentally shot by his brother as a mark of | 
respect.” | 
_ Another curious epitaph is legible on a tombstone | 
inthe churchyard of Woodbridge, Suffolk, England : 

Here lies the body of 
Benjamin Brinkley, 
Who though Lustie and 
Strong, was one 
That by misfortu 
Himself With’s 


He departed this Life 
To the Grief of his Parents 
Spectaters and Wife. 


ee 


SHARING THE PROFITS. 

It was a strangely uninviting counter in the post- 
office; a counter covered with very dry jumbles, 
gaudily-colored candies and swarms of flies. The | 
summer-boarder, whose time hung heavy on her | 
hands, and who would fain have had the diversion 
of shopping, looked about her in vain for some- 
thing to buy. 


“Is that molasses candy?” she asked, pointing 
with some uncertainty to a sticky mass. 

ee, es, that’s molasses and this is sugar,” said the 
obliging ee “I try to keep a leetle o’ 
both on hand. You never can tell what folks ’Il 
want.” 

“Are they home-made?” asked the visitor, still 
eying them warily. 

“Yes, both on *em. But sometimes I think I'll 
stop and never bile another mite, for you see,” 
bending forward confidentially, “this weather the 
flies eenamost eat up all the profits!” 

And the visitor did not purchase. 


* 
+ 





“THEY say it’s electhricity,” said Pat, as he 
stopped before the incandescent street-light, “but 

‘ll be hanged if I see how it is they make the hair- 
pin burn in the botthle.”— Yale Record. 
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| Mellin’s Food is food—not medicine. - 
_4aar. 

| a, -_ 

| Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 

| mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 











| of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. | 
5 
? To the Young Face § 
; POZZON1I’S COMPLEXION POWDER gives fresher } 
$ charms; to the old, renewed youth. ‘Try it! Pa 














Rogers Bros. 


Silver Plate that Wears. 
Spoons, 


i847 Forks, &c. 


Look out for imitations. 
The mark “1847” identifies genuine 
Rogers goods. 
Manufactured by the 


ee 


Chicago, 147StateSt. San Francisco, 130SutterSt. 
Factories. Meriden, Cenn. and Hamilton, Canada. 


See This Dress 
Special at $1.69. 


Baby Dress of all wool 
Flannel, nicely made, lined 
throughout and trimmed 
with crochet lace; very 
pretty ; cardinal, navy blue 
and brown; sizes 6 months 
to4 years; special at 


$1.69 


SEE ALSO (in THE 
YOUTH’S COMPANION of 
Sept. 13th), the very hand- 
some all wool Plaid School 
Dress which we offered in 








, 82.79; sizes 12 and 
years at $2.95. 

Better value was never 
known in this country and 
by request of many Com- 
renewed. Order early. 


NOTE Our illustrated Catalogue of im- 
portant special values will be 
mailed free upon request. Write for a copy. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 3d Ave., 59th & 60th Sts., New York. 





sizes 6, 8 and 10 years at | 
i 4 


UBi 
For sifoam 


is absolutely per- 





fect. It is delic 
ious in use. lit 
gives strength to 
the gums, stops decay, and destroys 
that extreme sensitiveness that 


causes suffering. Rubifoam is yout 
friend. It’sa perfect liquid dentifrice. 


All Druggists 


25 cents. 
Sample vial free. 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell. Mass. 


“Tyrian” 


Plant Sprinkler 


Address 








in Nature’s own way, either in house or 
garden. 

You can sprinkle your plants or flowers 
very quickly without injuring them or 
soaking the earth, and without soiling 
everything else near. 

Sold at seed, drug and rubber stores. If you fail to find 
| it, we will send direct, post-paid, for regular price, 7 cents. 
| Under our trade-mark “TYRIAN” we manufacture 
| a full line of Druggists’ Rubber Goods. 
| Our pamphlet, ‘WORTH READING,” free. 


‘TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 
a SAVE 16 YOUR FUEL 


Mi By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. It has 
120 Cross Tubes where een. in. of iron get 
intensely hot, thus making ONE stove or fur- 
nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
f proofs from prominent men, To introduce 
sour Radiator. the first_order from_each 
44 neighborhood filled at the WHO LESA LE price, 
§ thus securing anagency, Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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IT 1S BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE 
BACK. THE SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT 
ToiretT SOAPS, 


.00 
R » WORTH AT RETAIL, - 10.0 


iF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER, 
See YOUTH’s COMPANION, July 4th. 


“6 A” CLINING 
Cav TAV9 Ronen’ RE State FREE “Home” 
» WITH BEAUTIFULLY a THREE-PLY VENEE 


RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. 
BORAXINE”’ AND “MODJESKA” TOILET ARTICLES, IF BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 


HAI 
WE wilt Sto AND CHAIR ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, 


THe Larnxin Soap Mre.@- BurraaNy 


“with A ComBINATION 
Box OF 


“SWEET HOME’ Soar 
F — — ‘Se 


HE LAUNDRY AND 


10.00: 


L Fo 
ou Get Att FOR. $ one 


YOU CAN REMIT 
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+ THE ~—HALF-HOSE $ 
3 Cut this out TCE 3 
> e 
’ and ARE e 
2 ~ 
¢ pinit ¢WOTSO DARNABLE As THE OTHERS $ 
z where (DO NOT MISTAKE THE WORD!) 3 
7 THEY WEAR A LONG TIME + 
3 YOUR WIFE BEFORE DARNING BECOMES NECESSARY 3 

7 : They are the Most Durable half hose in the market. They are also 
4 will eos ’ 
+ the Best-Fitting So 
3 See it. : Descriptive Price-List, FREE, to any applicant 3 
3 SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 3 

















Cures Whooping 


whooping cough. 


” 


breathless with coughing. 


Cough. 


“Three of my children were recently sick at one time with 
I found that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral re- 
lieved them, as nothing else would, when they were nearly 
—CuHas. E. RoGers, Barre, Mass. 


yers Cherry Pectoral 


Highest Honors at World’s Fair. 











For Debility, take AYER’S 


i i 


the only World's Fair 
Sarsaparilla. 





16 pages. 











Our large 24-page catalogue of 
Organs, also our new and elegant 
catalogue of Pianos, containing 
warranted 20 vears, 
with stool and book, 


Shipped on 15 Days’ Trial. 


As an advertisement, we 
sell the first Piano 


of our make in $175 00 
a place for only ° 
Stool, Book and Cover Free. 


Regular Price, $350.00. 


We are the manufacturers and 
in buying of us you save all the 
- middiemen’s profits. 





A first-class Organ, 


$27.50 


will 
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CUTICURA 
for the 


/ 
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Luxuriant hair, with a clean, wholesome 
scalp, free from irritating and scaly erup- 
tions, is produced by CuTicurA Soap, the 
most effective skin purifying and beautify- 
ing soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c, PoTTER 
Drue & Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston 
“ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,”’ free 


1894. 


present 





The ar marks an 
in Piano Manufacture, because of 
great improvements made in the 


Gril Nas 


For over seventy years these instru 
ments have been recognized as_ the 
standard of excellence in tone, action 
and workmanship. This year’s produc 
|tion has received more favorable com 
;ment from the leading musicat critics 
j}and connoisseurs of the world than 
that of any year in our history. These 
|improvements are very noticeable and a 
| personal examination will convince any 
jone that this endorsement of our ’94 
| product is well merited. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 
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You get a grip on the slice when you cut a loaf 
with the peculiar wavy edge of the famous 


Christy 
Bread 
Knife. 


The blade never slips and does its work like a 
razor. Cuts new, hot bread same as old; cuts 
eake without crumbing, and makes carving a 
pleasure. The only new idea in knives for years. 
Shown at the World's Fair Model Kitchen as the 
Model Household Knife. Endorsed by Mrs, 
Emma P. Ewing and others. Sold by dealers every- 
where or sent to any address on reeeipt of prices 
given below. All Christy manufactures are sold 
with the understanding that the money will be 
returned should the goods prove unsatisfactory. 
Here is complete price-list of Christy Knives. 


BREAD KNIFE $.50| HAM KNIFE . . $.75 
CAKE KNIFE 50 TABLE KNIVES / 1.00 
Set of Sx | ° ™ 


FRUIT KNIFE 15 
The above 3 Knives / 1 op LEMON SLICER 50 
™  PARER 15 


together for ) 
5 


CARVER 
SPECIAL PREMIUM NOTICE. 


Send for our special! offer of Steinway Piano 
and other Premium Offers to be awarded the 
agent selling the most knives between now and 
Chri as. Further culars mailed on_re- 

Address ( KNIFE COMPANY, 


parti 
RISTY 
Arch Street, Fremont, Ohio. 








Growing too Fast 


means that children do not 
get proper nourishment from 
food. They are therefore 
thin, narrow-chested and 
weak. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and hypophosphites, supplies 
material for growth, It 
makes sound bones, solid 
flesh and healthy, robust 
children. Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Preparea by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥Y. All Druggists, 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions 
during the year, 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
soriver directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oftice Money-Order, Bank 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
require to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who senc 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on ag paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper wil! not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against aying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subseribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


can commence at any time 





PAIN AND REST. 


We are told that pain is nothing more than a | 


nerve-irritation. It is experienced when any 
destructive process goes on in any part of the body, 


and may be felt in one part of the body while the | 
Thus headache may | 


source of it is in another. 
have its source in the muscles of the eye. 

Pain, strange as it may seem, is really a protec. 
tive and beneficial sensation. 

In the case of a broken limb, extreme pain is 
caused by motion in that limb. Therefore, the 
sufferer, whether man or animal, tries to keep the 


limb at rest, which is the very condition requisite | 
for its healing. Surgeons, indeed, have taken hints | 


from nature in this regard, and in cases of tuber- 


culosis affecting joints find that the best results are 


obtained by rendering the joint motionless by 
means of splints, though the affection itself is often 
not very painful. 


Pain from indigestion is relieved by temporarily | 


lightening the diet, and giving the digestive organs 
less work todo. Even headache usually indicates 
a call for rest. ; 


Pain due to an overtaxing of the nerve centre, | 
that is, the brain, is usually the most difficult to | 
In | 


combat, since here the cause is often obscure. 
this state neuralgia—nerve pain—affects first one 
part of the body, then another. Nature’s restorer, 
sleep, is courted with difficulty, and life’s ordinary 
duties become burdens almost too heavy to be 
borne. 

In this condition, nature’s call for rest is best 
heeded by a complete change of surroundings. If 
the call is disregarded, serious consequences are 
likely to ensue. A vacation offers one of the best 
chances of recuperation. In fact, a regular indul- 
gence in such forms of recreation is the best means 
of preventing this very condition, and should be 
looked upon not as the indulgence of a weakness, 
but as the performance of a duty. 

In the natural course of events one adds to, 
rather than detracts from, the years which may be 
given to active labors by devoting regular periods 
to rest. 

Treat the body not as a mere machine, which 
wears out in any case after a certain number of 
years or months of work, but as a vital organism 
having the power of revivifying itself—capable of 
being hard worked, but demanding, too, times of 
recuperation. 


* 


REMINISCENCES OF LINCOLN. 

in an edition of the literary works of President 
Lincoln, recently published, there is an account of 
a lecture which he read in various Western cities, 
on “Discoveries, Inventions and Improvements.” 
| heard him read this lecture in Jacksonville, in 


the spring of 1859, and an incident or two connected | 


with the occasion may be of interest. 

The lecture was written in a bound blank book of 
bluish paper of foolscap size. The light was poor, 
as the lamps upon the pulpit were common oil 
laps. Mr. Lincoln used glasses, and held the 
book in his hands at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees. 

One of the inventions which he mentioned as of 
most importance to the human race was that of 
glass. He alluded to its use in the telescope, 
microscope and common window, and then, with a 
smile, expressed his sympathy for Methuselah, 
“living to so great an age without the comfort of 
spectacles.” 

The latter part of the lecture was a digression 
upon “music and laughter.” 
things about music, showing that he appreciated 
and loved it. 

Mr. Greeley had been lecturing about the country 
on “Great Men,” and Mr. Lincoln began his 
remarks upon “laughter” by saying, “Mr. Greeley 


All | 


He said many striking | 


THE YOUT 


says great men never laugh. If that is true, I can 
say with Cardinal Wolsey: 

* Farewell! a long farewell, to all my greatness!” 

This had special point, since his hearers were all 
familiar with his fondness for humor of every 
variety, and they responded with hearty laughter, 
in which he joined. | 

After the lecture many of his friends crowded | 
around him to take his hand, and express their 
pleasure in his lecture; among others, “Dick” 
Yates, afterward the war governor of Illinois. 
Yates said, playfully, ‘Well, Lincoln, the best of | 
your lecture had nothing to do with your subject.” 
Lincoln, with a} 





| 
| 





| “I thought so,” replied Mr. 

hearty laugh. 

| Mr. Lincoln remained in Jacksonville the follow- | 
ing day, and when some of his friends called at his 
upon his chair with his boots off, his feet upon the 

table, on which were some pages of manuscript. 

As his visitors entered, he greeted them cordially | 
as well-known friends, asking them to take seats. 
| He then pulled on one boot. Taking his handker- | 
| omer, he twisted its end round his finger and | 
| pushed it into the other boot. He then took hold | 
| of the boot-straps and pulled it slowly on. He 
| laughingly explained that the “counter” of the 
| boot was loose, and he had found that by this | 

device only could he get it on. 

The manuscript on the table was his famous 
| Cooper Institute speech. If the speech revealed 
| his intellectual power, the incident of the boot 
| showed his ability in devising expedients to secure 
| practical results. Wo. H. COLLINs. 


room in the little hotel, they found him reclining | 
| 


Lieutenant Von Héhnel narrates with much 
unction the story of his recovery from fever and 
dysentery in the wilds of Africa. He had been 

| growing worse and worse, compelled meanwhile 
to travel, and deprived of everything like suitable 
food, till at last he gave up the fight. | 


1 closed my weary eyes, convinced that I was 
falling into my last, long unconsciousness. I woke 
again about four o’clock the next morning, but it 
was long before I realized that I was still alive. 
Again and again I asked myself, “Where am I? 
Am I really not dead yet?” 

Then | remembered that Count Teleki had stood 
by my bed the evening before, asking me how I 
| felt, and J] had answered, all hope having left me, 
| that I was near my end. After that a gray veil 
| had shrouded everything from me, and I had died. 
| But how was it now? Had I indeed waked in 
eternity? Surely that was a cockcrow I heard! 
Was I to live, after all? 

For a long time I could not believe it, and yet 
when I called to Chuma he appeared. I kept 
repeating “Boy!” in a doubtful manner, and he 
replied, * Bwana,” so that 1 began to feel it must be 
true and no dream. 

Convinced at last, I began to hope I might yet 
recover. For weeks I had scarcely taken food or 
drink. Now I had a fancy for eggs, if I was to 
take anything. 

And the eggs came!—in such an unexpected 
manner, and so in the nick of time, that I could not 
help looking upon them as a gift from heaven. 
One of the men found an ostrich’s nest containing | 
| eleven fresh eggs, enough to feed me for twenty | 
days. Never before nor after did we meet wit 
anything of the sort. 


| ALMOST A MIRACLE. 
| 
| 





MORE ELEGANT. 


At the flower market in Washington are many 
| interesting occurrences which have nothing to do 
| with buying flowers, for there, as at any place 
where all sorts of people gather together, human 
| nature expresses itself in odd and varying ways. 


A lady from the North, who was in the babit of 
| frequenting the market to see what new floral 
| treasures would appear from day to day, one 
morning spied a flower she had never before seen. 

“What is that?” she asked of the old colored 
| woman who had brought it in. 
| “That, miss?” was the reply. 
| man’s breeches.” 
| Now the lady had heard the name before, and 

Was quite aware that there was nothing funny in it. 
| Nevertheless, there was something about the 
| present moment that amused her, and she laughed. 
Just then a gentleman came up, and the same 
flower attracted his attention. 

“What’s that?” he asked of the woman. 

She hesitated, and looked distressed. Evidently 
there had been something wrong about the name 
before, and now she was asked to say it again. 

“It’s—it’s”’—she stammered, “it’s Dutehman’s 
pants.” 


“That’s Dutch- 


TRYING THE MIND CURE. 


A New York merchant is reported by the T'ribune 
| to have found his office boy weathering one of the 
terribly hot days of last summer in a manner 
highly philosophical, and therefore worthy—in its 
spirit, at least—of general imitation. 
| It was a dull day, with nothing going on. The 
| boy had taken off his coat and vest, and would 
have taken off his collar, but that his employer 
| objected. By and by the merchant saw him writing 
| —putting down a word or two and looking out of 
the window alternately. 

The merchant’s curiosity was excited, and he 
stepped up behind the boy and looked over his 
| shoulder. In front of him lay a foolscap sheet half- 
| filled with words like these: 

“Ice-cream, icebergs, ice-cold soda, North Pole, 
Greenland, Iceland,” and s0 on. 

The merchant took the hint, and began to feel 
more comfortable immediately. 








| GENERALIZED TOO MUCH. 
The French are a witty race, but French servants 
| are reported the stupidest in the world. Itis ofa 
person of that race that this story is told: 


Justine was reproved by her mistress for bring- 
ing home lobsters that were not fresh. 

“You must positively not get any lobsters, 
| Justine,” said her mistress, ‘‘unless they are alive.” 

The servant took the injunction deeply into her 
consciousness. A few days afterward her mistress | 
sent ber to get some cheese. | 

“Is this cheese fresh, Justine?” asked the 
mistress. 

“Oh yes, madam,” answered the servant, “I took | 
pains to see that it was alive!” 


“WHAT part of the chicken will you have, Mr. | 
Brown?” said the landlady to the new boarder. | 
| “About a quarter, thank you,” answered Mr. | 
| Brown, who was probably only an old boarder in a 
| new place.— Detroit Free Press. 


| A BOIL in the kettle is worth two on the neck.— 
| Exchange. | 
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Health, comfort and happiness abound in homes 
where “Garland” Stoves and Ranges are used. {Adr, | 
— —--oe---—_ 

“50 years’ sale,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Allen & Co., Cinn., O. 50 cts. and $1. (Ade. 


Fanciers 


everywhere find a 
pleasing Delicacy 
in the soft, rich 


American 


Club House 
Cheese. pom ane the Palate.” 


it’s Worthy a Place on the Best Tables. Put up in her- 
metically sealed glass jars to prevent mold and waste. 


“I am exceedingly pleased with the Cheese.”"—Mrs. 8. T. Rorer. 
A miniature jar of the Cheese will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 22 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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FREE. 


WRITE THIS ON A POSTAL. 


To Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 
831 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me free your ye 4 
water-colored booklet about the only 
underwear that is non -shrinkable— 
prevents colds — preserves health — is 
always comfo le. 


Name 
Address 





**Florence 
Home Needlework’’ 


for 1894 is now ready. Subjects: Corticelli Darn- 
i 22 new designs; Knitting, Crochet, Correct 

for Flowers, embroidered with Cor- 
ticelli Wash Silk. Send 6 cents, mentioning 
year, and we will mail you the book—9% pages, 
90 ilhustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 
A Combination 
Knee Pant Suit 


To fit Boys from 4 
to 16 years of age. 


Strictly All Wool, 


Stylishly Cut and Well 
Made. 


Samples of Cloth Sent FREE. | 
PRICE, 


$500 


Send us age, height and 
weight of boy and we will | 
guarantee fit. Coat, two 
ge pants, cap to match, 

yy express $5.00 (by mail 

cents extra). Long Cape 
r to match Suit $5.00 
by express, $5.50 by mail. 





1. 
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e 
$ WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL | 
DICTIONARY 


Successor of the 
“Unabridged.” 
A Dictionary of 
English, 
Geography, 
B ography, 
Fiction, Ete. 
Standard of the U.S. 
Gov't Printing Office,the 
U 8. Supreme Court ard 
of nearly all the School-@ 
books. 








New from 
Cover to Cover. 








Ten Cents a Cake. 


What Ladies Say Who Have Used It: 





Hon. D. J. Brewer, “T have used your Complexion Soap with the Rub- 
Justice of the U. 8. | ber Complexion Brush, and find my Complexion 
Supreme Court, writes: | much improved. shall recommend them both.” 


After a trial of your Complexion Soap I am 
| happy to say that it is the best soap for cleansing 
the skin I have ever used.” 

Bailey’s Complexion Brush, . . 50c. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, (by mail) 12c. 
For sale by all dealers in toilet goods or mailed on receipt 
of price. Cata. mailed free of everything in Rubber Goods. 


C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





{ commend it to all as 
the one great standard authority. 

Send for free p hi} ining speci pages 

G. & C. MERRIAM CoO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. : 
2a Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. e 
ae 
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Split 
Nails 


cause more. mis- 
chief 


mended 


be 
life- 
time. ‘They not only 


than can 
in a 
lame the horse into 
whose feet they are 
driven but ruin the 
reputation and busi- 
ness of the Black- 
smith who uses them 


© © © 


Lamed by a Split Nail. 


To Save One Cent (the difference in cost} Split Nails are the result of a process known 
between good and poor nails for shoeing a horse) a | as “Cold-Rolled and Shearing,’’ which cuts out 
blacksmith drove a cheap nail into the hoof, | the point of the nail when the metal is cold. 
which split when it came in contact with the | This tends to separate the fibres of iron and 
hard, horny substance. y | leaves a rough edge along the sides near the 
One part came out | point that can 
where it should for | often be pried 
clinching, deceiving the apart with the | Se ed 
blacksmith, who did not finger-nail. Such 








know of the hidden part nails are liable 
that had entered the | to be in your ae 
tender part of the foot. | Blacksmith’s Kit 


Is Your Horse Shod with these Nails? 


PUTNAM NAILS NEVER SPLIT. 


They are the only Horseshoe nails in the world that are made in pre- 
cisely the same way as the old-fashioned hand process being exclusively 


Hot-Forged and } c= ==> Hammer-Pointed. 
This hammering (not pressing, rolling or shearing) while the metal is 
at welding heat blends all the particles into a compact, firm nail that out- 
wears all others and will Never Split, Sliver or Break. 
See that Your Horse is Shod with Putnam Nails. 


They are not Sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


Robert Bonner superintending shoeng **Sunol.’’ 
Two Pictures Free. (iyi Lithograph, **Faity and the Thorn.” Seid 4c. for Postage. 
PU 


NAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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easy to see that he had felt the sting, from the 
look on his face : 

“Comment le sart-il? Il ne m’a jamais vu par 
derriére!”’ Which was equivalent to saying in 
English, ‘‘What should he know about it? He 
never saw my back!" 

It has been said that tears sprang to the eyes 
of more than one of the officers as they heard 
this high-spirited but pathetic comment on the 
general’s sneering speech. 








“ BESTIAL.” 


A certain sturdy old fellow, a mechanic by 
occupation and a jolly person by temperament, 
was often asked by his companions to ‘take 
something’’ with them; and this something, of| [t is difficult for those who know of the 
course, always meant some sort of liquor to drink. | modern factory village, with its swarming foreign 
But the old man’s invariable and honest response | population, to imagine the factory life of half a 
was, “Oh, no, I don’t need anything,—I had all 1 | century ago. A writer, contrasting the conditions 
wanted to drink when I eat my last meal. I aint | then and now, gives a glowing picture of those 
dry.” | days. 

This was certainly a very simple remark, but| The conditions of factory labor then were almost 
it often seemed to puzzle greatly the men to whom | idyllic. The workers came from New England 
it was addressed. They could not understand | farms, many of them for the sake of being 
why it should seem necessary to this man to be| near libraries and schools, and securing their 
thirsty in order to drink. To them he appeared | advantages. There were no class distinctions, 
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FACTORY GIRLS. 





a very eccentric person. 
The truth is that he was the only natural man 


among them—the only one who truly followed | 
The rest, | 


the promptings of his normal body. 
by adopting the practice of drinking when they 
were not thirsty, had induced an unnatural state 
of things, very injurious not only to their bodies 
but to their moral natures. 

Though people who adopt the habit of dis- 
pensing in their drinking with the natural demand 
for water acquire an artificial appetite which they 
miscall thirst, it is found necessary by dealers in 
drinks to stimulate a real thirst. They supply 
their customers with highly-salted tidbits which 
serve this purpose, and lead them to drink more 
and more. 

We may call these false appetites bestial, and 
in a sense they are so, for they tend to bring man 
down in various ways to the level of a beast; and 
vet man is the only creature who drinks when not 
thirsty. 

It would be very interesting, if it were possible, 
to obtain the opinion of an ox or a horse on the 
intelligence of a fellow-creature who was ready, 
at any hour of the day or night, to swallow large 
quantities of vile and fiery liquids for which 


nature made no demand whatever, but which, on | 


the contrary, were burtful and destructive to the 
body. 
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HOW SHE WON. 

It is said that the learned Dr. Parr and his lady 
occasionally had slight altercations on the subject 
uf his spending so much of his money on what 
his practical spouse termed ‘dusty old books,” 
but which the doctor himself considered ‘‘priceless 
treasures of ancient lore.” 

Mrs. Parr had other ideas as to the way in 
which money might be spent advantageously. 

- the chairs in the library were in a deplorable 
condition; it was scarcely safe to take a seat in 
one of them, owing to the unsteady state of legs, 
backs and seats. Many a visitor narrowly 
escaped being deposited on the floor instead of 
where he expected to find himself. 

Therefore one morning, Mrs. Parr, driven to 
desperation, said firmly to the doctor, whom she 
had followed to the library, ‘‘Dr. Parr, we must 
have new chairs for this room; they are in a very 
sad way.” 

“T cannot afford it, Mrs. Parr,’’ returned her 
husband, promptly. 

‘Not afford it!’ echoed the lady, “‘when you 
can give ten guineas for a musty book which 
nobody wants to read !"’ 

“I tell you I cannot afford it, 
doctor. 

‘*What!"’ exclaimed Mrs. Parr, as a sudden 
thought struck her, pointing to her husband’s 
coat, which was in a somewhat dilapidated con- 
dition, owing to his carelessness, ‘‘not afford it, 
when your rents are coming in so fast, and you 
are in as much need of repair as the library 
chairs!” 

Dr. Parr's eyes twinkled with instant appre- 
ciation. 
what no amount of scolding would have done. 
He gave a short but hearty laugh, and that very 
day applied to both tailor and cabinet-maker, 
much to Mrs. Parr’s delight. 
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repeated the 
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TRUE ENOUGH. 


A rejoinder which had both wit and pathos is 
ascribed to Francois Henri de Montmorenci- 
Boutteville, the great Duke of Luxembourg, who 
led the armies of France to so many victories, 
and made his king’s name respected throughout 
Europe. 

He was small, delicate and deformed, but 
the spirit that dwelt in his body was strong 
enough to overcome physical drawbacks. On 
one occasion, when he was contemplating a bold 
move against the enemy, the opposing general, in 
spite of the fact that he had been beaten before, 
said in a tone of scornful contempt, ‘The little 
hunchback !”" 

Jne of Luxembourg’s officers heard of this 
remark and repeated it. The brave dike, who 
Was a most sensitive man, in spite of his great 
courage, overheard the speech. Quickly he turned 
to the young lieutenant who had brought the 
report, and said in his quiet way, though it was 


|and all shared in the best. The factory was an 
| episode, rather than a career. ; 

In 1841 the girls had to their credit in the 
savings-banks of Lowell, established by the 
corporations, over one hundred thousand dollars. 
They shared their earnings with brothers who 
wished a college education, and lifted mortgages 
|from home farms. One lady who entered the 
| Lowell mills as a ‘“doffer,”” as a child, and 
remained until her marriage, gave a brilliant 
account of the intellectual life and interests of the 
workers, and said : 

“I consider the Lowell mills as my a/ma mater 
and am as proud of them as most girls are of the 
colleges in which they have been educated.”’ 








Typewriting, Bookkeeping, 
Ete., at the BOSTON COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGE, 
1 Beacon St., cor. Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Short 


Individual instruction. 
None too old to learn. 
Call or send for circular. 
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Relieves any _ head- 


ache in 5 minutes. 


NERVEASE S330 sates 


Sample free to COMPANION readers. Address, 
NERVEASE COMPANY, 64 Shawmut Ave., Bos 
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His wife’s touch of humor won for her 





“IDEAL” Spring Bed. 


Cae 
Cnt 
Any wonder so many are wakeful and POOVil 
nervous. The “IDEAL” rests the body eppyED 
and brings refreshing sleep. Our book- (AOD 
let free. All dealers sell it. (s 
FOSTER BROS. MFG CO., 3 Clay St., 
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Oatmeal 


in this country — 
which means best 
in the world —is 


Hornby’s 





Oatmeal 


Free from hulls 
—no specks or 
insects’ eggs — 
sweet, clean, del- 
icate. 





Hornby’s 
Oatmeal 


H-0} 


} Company, N. Y. 








|| 365 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


BUY FOR THE CHILDREN 


9 r) 
WAIN'S #2 J.F SwainkCo. 
ERVICEABLES3 ee eiegt yy) 
F wan iam bors NOT HAVE THEM WRITE US. 


Football Suit $2. 


BY MAIL. 
Padded Knee Pants Made 
of Canvas, White, Brown or Drab, 
1.25. Postage lic. Canvas Jackets 
match pants, with lace complete, 
. Postage ec. Give chest and 
waist measure and mention color 
desired. Full line of sweaters $2 up. 
F. K. KINGMAN, 
96 Commercial St., Boston. 


Good Bread 


Depends upon 


Good Flour. 
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easily, 












Bon Ami 


THE MODERN CLEANER 


Polishes 
Glass, 
Marble, 
Brass, 
and cleans paint 


without a scratch. 








| |\“Gold Heart” 


FLOUR is made of No. 1 Hard Spring Wheat, 
rown in the best part of the famous RED RIVER 
VALLEY which produces the finest wheat in the 
world. Ask your grocer for it. You will like it. 
COBB, BATES & VERXA SELL IT. 


JAS. V. GODFREY, N. E. Representative, 
708 Chamber of Commerce, Boston. 


What Nature Does 


for the grub, turning it from an unsightly object into a beautiful butterfly, 
LEWANDO does for last year’s garments. The enjoyment of the clear, crisp 
air of Fall and Winter is greatly heightened for man or woman by wearing 
clothing freshened at LEWANDO’S. 


Lewando’s =" 


Principal Offices: 
| 17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 











Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment. 
Established 1829. 





Largest in America, 


Blankets Cleansed, 


$1.00 per Pair. 


Lace Curtains Cleansed, 
$1.00 per pair and upwards. 


EQUAL TO NEW. 
Bundles by Mail or Express. 


Branch Offices: 
BOSTON, Back Bay, 284 Boylston Street. 
BOSTON, Highlands, 2206 Washington St. 
SOUTH BOSTON, 393 Broadway. 
CAMBRIDGE, 412 Harvard Street. 
LYNN, MASS., 3 Market Street. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1., 337 Westminster St. 


Send for Price List. 















Cleanest, Whitest, 
Purest. Never gets 


lumpy or hard. 





“Excelient to buila one up after 
prolonged sickness.” 


Are YOU 


Overworked and Tired Out, 





or is a Disagreeable Cough 


Wearing on Your System ? 


Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 
slight or severe. 


| THAYER’S 
Nutritive 


combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of CatisayA, NERVINE OF Coca, NUTRI- 
TIVE OF Matt and Extract or Beer. The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 
from all wasting diseases. 

It increases the appetite and power of assim- 
| ilation, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 
waste of tissue, and isa 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 
Thayer's Nutritive is prescribed by the best of the 
Ask your Druggist for it. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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The child loves it— 4 
The dyspeptic demands it— The epicure dotes on it— | 
Do you eat it? : 


= “eer Four Million Pounds 
of QUAKER OATS sold in 1893. WHY ? 





d BE OUR GUESTS at the great Boston Food and Health Expo- 
sition, now open, where QUAKER OATS AND CREAM < are 


served FREE to all at our booth. 


AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois. 
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